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IS LIP-READING REALLY PRACTICABLE? 
A Symposium 


N editorial in a recent number of 

the Votta Review asked whether 

lip-reading was really practicable. 
The response leaves no room for doubt 
—it is. For the sake of those who have 
never seen it “work” and consequently 
wonder at times whether it really is the 
help the Votta Review has always 
said it was, the following extracts have 
been made from some of the replies to 
that editorial. 

I. 

“IT have been totally deaf for more 
than forty years, from meningitis at the 
age of twenty-eight. I at once began to 
read the lips, receiving valuable aid in 
that line from authorities at a well- 
known school for the deaf, so that I 
was able to retain my position in the 
bank where I had been an accountant for 
eight years. That was in 1884, and last 
May I completed fifty years of con- 
tinuous service and could have retired on 
a pension of more than twice my salary 
in 1884. J owe it all to lip-reading, and 
intend to stick to my job as long as my 
eyes allow. 

“My wife and children have been of 
the greatest help to me, as they always 
talked to me just as they would to any 
hearing person. You might advise your 
young men to go out and secure a nice 
hearing girl for a mate as the first aid 
to speech-reading!”’ 


II. 


“In response to your request for in- 
formation as to the practicability of lip- 
reading, I desire to state that I have 
been largely dependent upon this means 
of understanding conversation for many 
years, although it has proved unreliable 
in some cases. Obviously people with 
mustaches, and those whose lips do not 
form words distinctly cannot readily be 
understood, and it is necessary to resort 
to the written word in such instances. 

“I mingle almost entirely with hear- 
ing people. I secured my present em- 
ployment since adopting lip-reading, and 
can understand to some~ extent the 
speech of some of my associates, while 
others find it necessary to reduce their 
remarks to writing. This is so in other 
business and social intercourse. For in- 
stance, I find lip-reading helpful in pur- 
chasing food, clothes, and other articles, 
as the responses to my inquiries are 
usually brief. I find it helpful in un- 
derstanding to put myself in the role of 
an inquisitor and ask questions that can 
be answered affirmatively or negatively. 

“There are some people whose lips 
can be so easily read that they seldom 
have to repeat what they say, and I have 
spent an entire evening chatting with 
them in a friendly way. There are 
others who aid me at business meetings 
where there are discussions going on, by 
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repeating to me the important topics 
under discussion, or bits of detailed 
information. 

“IT cannot follow long discourses by 
public speakers for the reason that 
while I may understand some of the 
words, I cannot catch enough of them 
to piece the meaning together, and it 
results in confusion and fatigue. I fre- 
quently understand what moving picture 
actors say on the screen, and have been 
able to see the number of the hymn an- 
nounced in church. I have gained much 
benefit from church attendance, because 
of being able to follow the sermon com- 
prised of readings from the Bible and 
denominational text-book, the references 
having been read daily at home through- 
out the week, from a quarterly contain- 
ing the citations, and some of the ser- 
mon committed to memory beforehand. 

“As I can read music notes, having 
been taught to play the piano during 
childhood, I can follow the hymns sung 
in church, imagining the melody instead 
of joining in the singing. I always en- 
joy the period of congregational singing, 
although I cannot hear it, for the reason 
that the rhythm of the verse and melody 
as mentally hummed by me give a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction and even 
exaltation at times, such as comes from 
the singing of any splendid hymn or 
piece of music. However, there are 
times when so-called head noises or a 
mental state that is discordant or out of 
tune will prevent the enjoyment of con- 
gregational singing so that I cannot 
imagine the melody harmoniously. 

“This éxperience has served to im- 
press me with the importance of religion 
to the deafened. For instance, during the 
first hymn, before there has been prayer 
or Scriptural reading, the melody may 
seem discordant, but after prayer and 
reading, thought has become quieted by 
communion with the divine; then subse- 
quent hymns will seem harmonious and 
thought can follow them in what seems 
to be a perfect and inspiring unison. 

“Lip-reading has enabled me to over- 
come timidity and to meet people frank- 


ly and cordially, and enjoy the pleasure 
of greetings and small chats at gather- 
ings, whereas formerly such an experi- 
ence was an ordeal. It has proved of 
such value to me that I sometimes de- 
pend upon a person whose lips I can 
read well to act as an interpreter when 
I am conversing with a person whose 
lips I cannot follow. I feel that lip-read- 
ing has been the means of stimulating 
alertness, quickening the perception and 
developing intuition. On the whole I 
consider it a great benefit, though I am 
skeptical as to some of the claims made 
for it since I seem incapable myself of 
employing it to the extent claimed by 
others.”—L. L. Y. 


III. 

“Deafness became a problem to me 
while I was serving as secretary of a 
board of trustees. Besides having to take 
minutes at meetings, I had charge of an 
office, where I was in daily contact with 
the public. I knew nothing of lip-read- 
ing, and resorted to a hearing device. 
This served very well under favorable 
conditions, but my work became increas- 
ingly difficult and, sooner than I ex- 
pected, I found myself without a job. 
with the responsibility of a young wife 
and child. It was a case of sink or 
swim, and manned with my ear-phone 
and as much courage as I could muster 
I set out to find work. At considerable 
sacrifice in salary (although the pros- 
pects looked good), I accepted a position 
as a bookkeeper of the life insurance 
company with which I have now been 
connected ten years. In two years’ time 
I became the manager of the depart- 
ment in which I am at present located, 
and am now receiving a salary far in 
excess of what I was receiving when I 
left my former place of employment. 

“My hearing impairment is so severe 
that the best instrument I can buy is not 
much help to me. I took a course of 
instruction in the “subtile art” when op- 
portunity offered, and now use lip-read- 
ing altogether in the work of my office 
except when conditions are such that an 
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ear-phone is necessary. I never hesitate 
to use the phone, but I find it of little 
service where I am not able to watch 
the mouth also. All of my associates 
are hearing people. 

“T have sometimes felt that my deaf- 
ness has limited my scope of activity, 
that I am not living the life of useful- 
ness that I had hoped to live. Sometimes 
I think that my success in a_ business 
way might have been greater; at least I 
have had ambition to be more of a suc- 
cess than I have achieved. However, I 
have been led into fields of usefulness 
that I would doubtless not have entered 
had not deafness overtaken me, and I 
trust that my present field of activity 
may serve a good purpose. We have 
a league for the hard of hearing here 
which gives me an opportunity to serve 
my fellowman in a good work. 

“It is an accepted fact that a happy 
home life contributes to the efficiency 
of the worker. If lip-reading makes it 
possible for a man to enjoy his family 
more than if he did not have it, it most 
certainly is a factor in a vocational way. 
I have two little girls, aged eleven and 
four, respectively. The younger one 
went to her first Christmas exercises at 
church last Christmas. On her return 
home she impulsively rushed to me and 
said, ‘Santy Claus came and he had a 
red nose!’ I understood her, though I 
hadn’t heard a sound. She knew I could, 
and she shared with me on the spur of 
the moment her joy over Santa Claus. 
Can’t you see what it means to me to 
know there is no barrier between me and 
my children? And I know that there is 
not the barrier between me and my busi- 
ness associates that there would be if I 
were not able to use lip-reading at the 
office.”—C. W. P. 


IV. 


“You may want to know how long I 
have been deaf. Well, it has been com- 
ing on since the Civil War. Our home 
was at Gettysburg where the big battle 
was fought. I was near six years old at 
the time; the shells exploding is what 


weakened my ears. Now I am perfectly 
deaf, cannot hear a sound, but I am not 
down-hearted, but very happy all the 
time. I live all by myself, and keep a 
dog to hear for me. 

“T was among the first pupils that Miss 
Blank had when she began to teach lip- 
reading here four years ago. I am near 
seventy years old, but have a bright mind 
and good eyes, so I was an apt scholar. 
I do not know very much of lip-reading, 
but money could not buy what I do 
know, for I get along just fine. I go to 
church and can read quite a lot of the 
sermon from the minister’s lips, and can 
talk to most anyone, so I think that won- 
derful at my age, now don’t you?” 
—M. A. L. 

V. 


“Listen to my experience. Because of 
progressive deafness, I was obliged to 
give up my life work of high school 
teaching after fifteen successful years. 
Immediately I began to study lip-read- 
ing, to find it instantly helpful, even to a 
beginner. My teacher suggested that I 
make the teaching of lip-reading my life 
work. After normal courses, first in 
one method and four years later in an- 
other, I realized I had made no mistake. 


“IT have grown in power until, totally 
deafened for all conversational pur- 
poses, I can read almost every one’s lips 
(not, of course, the ‘impossible’ mouths), 
women better than men. I read lips 
every hour of every day as naturally as 
I breathe. Lip-reading is practical for 
those who will to make it so. 


“T have not changed my vocation—I 
am still a teacher, although I have 
changed my specialty. I have given up 
none of my clubs, church work, or pleas- 
ures, except such as necessitated vocal 
music (I had to stop all my choir and 
choral work). Hence I still associate 
regularly in business and social life with 
hearing people. It is the only natural 
way. A tendency to isolation is bad for 
the deafened. Keep up with hearing 
friends, or a wall will grow up and 
seem to bar you out after a while. If 
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you have a club for the deafened, urge 
your hearing friends to join too.”— 
E. D. L. 

VI. 

“You asked if lip-reading were worth 
while. My answer is, yes. Fourteen 
years as a crutch for my dull ears have 
proved it to be very valuable. But a hard 
of hearing person needs. other props be- 
sides lip-reading; that alone isn’t going 
to make life a sweet dream. The other 
props are a sense of humor, a tough 
skin, so that tiny slights, etc., roll off 
without scratching the surface, indepen- 
dence, understanding friends, determina- 
tion (the kind that never knows it is 
possible to fail), abiding faith in God, 
and love for, and interest in, our fellow- 
men. We need great patience with other 
people and with ourselves.”—A. L. L. 


VII. 

“T am not an expert lip-reader, hav- 
ing begun the study only this last fall, 
but for some years I have depended on 
my eyes to help out my ears. I have 
never had perfect hearing, though my 
lack of it was not very noticeable in my 
childhood, but for the last ten years (I 
am now 32) I have been growing stead- 
ily worse until, when inside the house 
with doors and windows closed, I rare- 
ly hear any but the very loudest and 
nearest thunder. Yet I am often told 
that I am not very deaf. 

“From frequent visits to a little friend 
in a nearby school for the deaf, I learn- 
ed what lip-reading was, and began to 
watch the lips myself. The habit is now 
so firmly fixed that if when listening to 
the radio I cannot understand what is 
being said, I find myself straining my 
eyes! 

“Circumstances have kept me at home 
recently, but five years ago, when I was 
in an office, my employer raised his voice 
only to dictate to me; both he and my 
other associates having learned in con- 
versation to get my attention first, as it 
was much easier for them to talk to me 
if. 1 was looking at them. If I can hear 
the voice at all, I can usually understand 
what is being said, with the help of my 
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eyes. Often I understand when I do not 
hear the voice, though not always. 
At home I have the same experience. 
Especially has lip-reading helped during 
my mother’s illness, when she has been 
too weak to want to shout at me. 

“I belong to a small club of about 
twelve women. By watching the differ- 
ent lips, I usually know what subject is 
under discussion, though I do not always 
know what is being said about it. How- 
ever, I do not feel out of things. 

“Now that I have begun the actual 
study of lip-reading, which I have wanted 
to do for some time, I am hoping to 
continue until I am fairly expert at it, 
as the doctor tells me that only time will 
tell how deaf I may become. The nature 
of my deafness is such that I may even 
hear a voice seemingly quite well and 
yet be unable to distinguish between the 
sounds without the aid of my eyes. 

“I hope that my experience may be 
of help to some one else.”—M. E. H. 


VIII. 


“In my work I constantly. come 
in contact with hearing people in a 
great variety of occupations. A few 
weeks ago a reporter from a_ well- 
known information bureau came to my 
office for an interview. Her lips were 
very easy to read and for half an hour 
she and I talked about the work for the 
hard of hearing. After a while she said 
to me, “Do you really believe that lip- 
reading is practical?’ I laughed and told 
her that I had been reading her lips, 
that I had not heard her voice during the 
entire interview. She was amazed and, I 
think, convinced, as was proved later by 
the publicity article that- was a result 
of that interview.”—-E. C. W. 





I am beginning more and more to wonder 
if anything worth while would be done 
in this world if it were not for physical 
handicaps. Even in material comforts, I 
judge that about fifty per cent of the newer 
ones in this country have resulted from 
Dr. Bell’s work for the deaf, resulting in 
the telephone and its children, and Edison’s 
deafness, giving him time and _ inclination 
to work on electric lights, talking machines 
and such. What a debt the hearing folks 
owe us!—J. A. F. 











TOLEDO THE PLUCKY,. 


OME might say, indeed they have so 

J said, “Toledo the Lucky,” but the 

luck followed the pluck. Perhaps 
no league in the country has wrought 
more things by faith than Toledo has, 
and here is the story: 

It was in the year 1918 that Bessie 
Anderson Dewey sent out the first 
call for a meeting of the deafened of 
Toledo. Seven people responded, Mrs. 
Dewey, Mrs. Lee, Miss Sally Libbey, 
Miss Ethel McCleary, Miss Bessie 
Walbridge, Mrs. Ida B. Tucker and 


te 


sonal friends, tusing each one’s skill 
and time and. interest to develop an 
organization” which was soon known 
as a power in social service work. The 
League could get “jobs” for the deaf- 
ened when the hearing failed to get 
them. It can yet. The League became 
known to Toledo and to the leagues of 
the country through its industrial de- 
partment—no task too big for them 
to undertake and bring to perfection. 

Then came the year 1922 and, en- 
couraged by local success, though only 





THE FINE NEW HOME OF THE TOLEDO LEAGUE 


Mrs. Brinkman, and then and there 
the Toledo League for the Hard of 
Hearing had its beginning. A year 
later, in the forepart of 1920, so 
fast do things move in Toledo, the 
League was incorporated, under the 
guidance of an able lawyer member, 
Mr. Maurice Allen. Mrs. Dewey was 
the first president. Mrs. Bowen suc- 
ceeded her and has been retained as 
head of the organization for six years, 
and likely will be so retained as long 
as she will serve. 

The first thing the Toledo League 
did that was noteworthy was to “regis- 
ter” in their Employment and Indus- 
trial departments. With uncanny acu- 
men the founder rallied to her, not 
only the deafened themselves, but per- 


three years old and still a small band, 
plucky Toledo was ready for the first 
large convention of the Federation. 
It was at this time that most of the 
Federation family got acquainted, not 
only with Toledo but with one another ; 
got acquainted with their own ideals 
for this Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing: And the 
great inspiration of that meeting was 
the gritty little woman, so transparently 
frail that the news of the passing of 
Mrs. Dewey, coming less than a year 
later, was not unexpected. 

The Toledo League tottered. “What 
will become of the League?” was 
heard on all sides. But the spirit was 
there. 

There were two mother persons on 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE TOLEDO LEAGUE 


the board. Next to their families, and 
perhaps even ahead of them at this 


critical time, Mrs. Bowen and Mrs. 
Straubinger put “The League.” The 
business sense of Miss Dority, Mrs. 


Felker, Mr. Straubinger; the material 
and social backing of Miss Libbey, Mrs. 
Wood, Miss Burgert; the unstinted de- 
votion of Miss Gates, Miss White, Miss 
Thatcher, Mrs. Meyer; the professional 
support of Dr. Hubbard; and the loyalty 
of every Leaguer were all welded by the 
need of the hard of hearing that this 
haven be kept for them. The president 
made it her one thought that the League 
should live, and in December of 1923, 
Elizabeth Brand was called from Pitts- 
burgh to take the position of executive 
secretary. 

The new secretary was a pioneer in 
this work for the deafened, and with 
enthusiasm set herself to the task of re- 
organization, and the League was soon 
doing and growing. Putting lip-reading 
into the Public School System of Toledo; 


installing a radio, when they got them- 
selves voted the most popular institution 
in the city, and won a carload of coal; 
doubling their membership; publishing 
League-ally Speaking, the _ Toledo 
League paper—these were some of the 
accomplishments. 

Many have been the calls from the 
outside to be answered these last years. 
“How did you do it?” “Tell us how!” 
came the letters from all over the coun- 
try. The Toledo League was the first 
League to have Community Chest sup- 
port, and the bulk of the questions was 
concerning the practicability of league 
work as a part of the organized social 
service work of the community. The 
answer always was that the Toledo 
League could have come to its power 
only through the Community Chest; not 
only does the financial support establish 
it, but it is a recognized nart of the civic 
humanitarian program, known to social 
workers and cooperating with them. 
Other leagues were fearful of losing so- 
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MISS SALLY M. LIBBEY 


A director of the Toledo League. The Edward 

Drummond Libbey Foundation (established by her 

brother) gave the Toledo League a Christmas gift 
of $25,000. 


cial advantages when they became a so- 
cial service center, but such has not been 
the case in Toledo. All are welcome, all 
are happy in the Toledo League. 


It is worthy of remark that the 
founder of the Toledo League and the 
secretary who followed her, both Mrs. 
Dewey and Miss Brand, had the same 
life vision—that the deafened of a com- 
munity should own their own home or 
social service center. In 1926 the dream 
came true. Nor was it luck that made it 
come true; there was strategy and loyal- 
ty and courage and hard work, and 
each and every one of the 175 loyal 
members shared the responsibility, the 
work, and the glory of the accomplish- 
ment. 

Many plans for financing. a home 
were proposed by the League’s secretary 
before one was adopted. It seems more 
plucky now in retrospect than it did at 
the time, that without a penny to start 
with, the trustees of Toledo League voted 
to buy a house, and to borrow $20,000 





from the League members to pay for it. 
That is the pluckiest thing Toledo League 
ever did. 

The “Old Law Home” was the house 
selected—a fine colonial structure in the 
best residence district, on two main car 
lines and with an immense assembly 
room, where the Laws had formerly 
taught the lore of Froebel. Just per- 
fect for league gatherings! The board 
considered and visioned. Some of them 
saw right then, as plainly as they did at a 
later day when it was a reality, the 
crowds such as came to see the play 
that Mrs. Morris wrote and directed for 
the first “big time” at the League home. 
Some of them saw many, many such 
gatherings through the years, and with 
the vision in their eyes and in their 
hearts, one of them spoke: 


“T will lend one thousand dollars 
toward the purchase,” said Miss Dority, 
and that started it. Miss Gates, the 
vice-president, sat in the chair; Mrs. 
Bowen was away, but sent her blessing 
from the hospital; Mr. Bowen gave 
every possible support, enthusiasm, keen 
business advice, financial backing ; in large 
sums and small sums the money began 
to accumulate, and very soon the neces- 
sary amount was subscribed. As the 
alterations began, and the bills com- 
menced to come in—all new plumbing, 
three new kitchens, two new bathrooms, 
all new wiring, seven truckloads of trash 
carried from the basement, and a splen- 
did concrete floor, etc., etc., it was 
found that the cost would soar to 
$25,000, furnishings and all. Again the 
spirit was manifest! 

“Keep my thousand; I am giving it, 
not lending it,’’ said Bessie Mandler. “I 
am giving one thousand; do not worry 
about the increased cost; that is always 
the case,” said Sally Libbey. The 
Hardees added two thousand as a gift, 
saying: “It is such a beautiful thing you 
are doing!’ And because a dream house 
cannot exist with broken floors, new oak 
ones went down in every room without 
cost to the League. 
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The bee hive at the old house never 
hummed so busily as it did then. Cur- 


tains were made. Furniture was painted. 
Oh, the pictures of busy evenings those 
two sentences recall! At the new house, 
plumbers and carpenters and plasterers 
and painters and paperers came and 
went and came again. The regular 
League work was side-tracked, the sec- 
retary became a contractor, the chair- 
men of committees were indefatigably 
on the job, and the building got done. 

The League moved in November; 
dedicated their home in December, with 
love and faith, with smiles and tears, 
and thoughts too deep for words. Hun- 
dreds of their friends were with them 
that bedutiful Sabbath day of dedica- 
tion; they came and went; outside a 
traffic squad kept order, and _ inside, 
tired and triumphant and radiantly hap- 
py, Toledo League received the con- 
gratulations of the city. 

And when Christmas bells rang in the 
morning, Leaguers were dancing a horn- 
pipe. For that day the announcement of 
the distribution of the Libbey Founda- 
tion was headed: “Toledo League for 
the Hard of Hearing—$25,000.” 

It had paid to be plucky. Had the 


League been at the old house, they 
might have received $5,000, surely not 
more, for a larger gift would not have 
been justified. With their beautiful 
home an accomplishment, they had shown 
a need, and that need was recognized, 
as a need always will be recognized. 
Mrs. Bowen had made formal request 
of the Libbey Foundation that the 
League be remembered when the dis- 
tribution was made; Miss Libbev had 
had a word with the executors of her 
brother’s will, but the amount of the 
benefaction astounded the League. Liter- 
ally, Toledo League danced a jig. House 
paid for! An endowment! 

The Toledo League has before it yet 
a task to command all its courage, all 
its fortitude. To paraphrase Lincoln, 
it is for Toledo to prove that a Home so 
conceived, a Home so consecrated, shall 
endure; that sympathy and understand- 
ing and sacrifice shall not perish from 
the League. 





FRONT SEATS FOR THE DEAFENED 


At a recent concert in Richmond, Va., the 
managers of the large auditorium reserved the 
two entire front rows of seats for music- 
lovers whose hearing was poor. Hurrah for 
Richmond! What other cities do likewise? 








THE LIP-READING PROBLEM ACCORDING TO 
BRAUCKMANN 


Lecture given by Mrs. Marie BercG on January 15, 1926, at the Berlin Hephata 
Translated from the German by Jacob Reighard 


Foreworp:—Lack of space precludes printing the whole of Mrs. Berg’s fine article, but 
this translation includes all those parts that deal with the Jena method. The small fraction 
omitted deals with more general matters and is not essential to an understanding of the 
method. Initialed footnotes have been added by the translator. 

Mrs. Berg’s opinion of the method is supported by brief experience in its use at the 
Michigan State Normal College, but how far it is possible to go with it has still to be 
learned. Teachers should not attempt to use it until they have had competent personal instruc- 





tion. Demonstration over a considerable period of time, not mere exposition, seems to be 


necessary.—J. R. 


ANY of you have had instruction 
in lip-reading by one method or 
another, and know a great num- 
ber of textbooks. In general these books 
are all based on the same fundamental 
ideas. Each has, of course, its individual 
peculiarities, each its characteristic ar- 
rangement, but all are founded on con- 
scious grasp of speech, of the visible 
movements of the mouth, by the eye 
with the cooperation of synthesis. It has 
been customary even in the first lessons 
to lip-read only with the eyes, or to 
speak more correctly, only with the 
visual center in the brain, and this has 
meant a tremendous strain for the hard 
of hearing who have often given up com- 
pletely after only ten minutes of in- 
struction. That is the reason for the 
strained expression of eyes and of face 
characteristic of so many hard of hearing. 
In his book “The Conversational 
Ability of the Hard of Hearing and the 
Speech-Reading Problem,” Karl Brauck- 
mann, of Jena, reviews very fully the 
books referred to by me, recognizes the 
peculiarities of each author, especially 
those of Julius Miller and Heinrichs- 
dorf, and establishes the fact that, since 
the time of Schmalz (1841), the teach- 
ing of speech-reading has made no im- 
portant fundamentaal advance either in 
its grasp of the nature of speech-reading 
or in its teaching procedure. 
At first speech-reading was taught only 
to the deaf and dumb and, of course, 
in such a way that speech was learned at 
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the same time with  speech-reading. 
When a sound was formed, was spoken, 
it was also read on the lips at the same 
time. So also in teaching speech-read- 
ing to the hard of hearing the formation 
of sounds formed the starting point, al- 
though little value was attached to the 
recognition of single sounds by the eye. 
Instead of this the attempt was made to 
read on the lips whole series of move- 
ments ; but since the eye cannot grasp all 
these movements, but sees only certain 
word fragments that it can recognize 
with certainty, the significance of a 
considerable part must be arrived at by 
synthesis. But in order to be able to 
synthesize correct!y the hard of hearing 
must carry in the memory those frag- 
ments of the sentence that have been 
seen, so that, when the sentence is com- 
pleted, he may be able to grasp its mean- 
ing correctly by supplying mentally those 
parts that were not seen. It results 
from this that in conversation his under- 
standing of a sentence is delayed and 
that is, of course, very trying and makes 
him nervous. 

In teaching speech-reading the most 
diverse results have been obtained and 
this diversity has been wholly inde- 
pendent of the intelligence of the pupil 
and wholly a matter of some peculiar 
talent possessed by those who succeeded. 

The special talent for speech-reading 
rests on the fact that people may be 
divided into three groups with reference 
to their means of understanding speech: 
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the visual type, which thinks in the writ- 
ten form of speech; the motor type, 
which thinks in the movement form of 
speech, and the acoustic type, which 
thinks in the audible form of speech. 
The meaning of a word is the same 
whether we read it, hear it, or speak it. 
When we read it the eye gives us by 
combination in the visual center of the 
brain a word picture; when we hear it 
the ear gives us by combination of the 
sounds in the auditory center of the 
brain a word sound; and when we speak 
it we have in the motor center of the 
brain a combination of the various in- 
dividual movements made in speaking, 
a combined word movement. And yet 
the meaning of the word is the same for 
all three. The difference between visual, 
auditory and motor types consists chiefly 
in this, that in the first case the mean- 
ing of the word is closely associated with 
the word-picture, in the second with the 
word-sound, and in the third with the 
word-movement. A man of markedly 
visual type will, in recalling a poem to 
mind, see before him the book from 
which he learned it and will, for exam- 
ple, know whether it is on a right or a 
left page, on what page it ends and 
whether the page must be turned. A 
man of auditory type, on hearing for 
the second time a word, perhaps a name, 
will involuntarily recall the tone of voice 
in which he first heard it spoken and it 
will be very hard for him to recite the 
words of a song without singing the 
melody. The man of motor type will be 
fond of speaking gently to himself when 
he thinks and will repeat aloud a word 
that he has ‘heard but not understood. 
No man is wholly visual, wholly auditory 
or wholly motor; extreme types who al- 
ways speak gently to themselves, or who 
understand correctly only what they see 
before them in writing or print, seem to 
us to be mentally abnormal. We may 
then say that there exists in every in- 
dividual man a visual, an auditory and 
a motor method of understanding speech, 
and each of the three types includes only 
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those individuals in whom one or the 
other of the three methods predominates. 

The essential idea of Karl Brauckmann 
is that in the average man the motor 
method is strongly dominant. Indeed he 
goes so far as to hold that genuine 
thinking may always take place in motor 
form and that what we hear or read 
must always first be present in the speech 
center, that is, must always be conscious- 
ly or subconsciously repeated before we 
understand it. We repeat, of course, 
only mentally; that is, the speech cen- 
ter has the motor sensations, and he 
calls this interplay of thought-organ and 
word-movement sensations the _ kin- 
aesthetic circuit. He expresses the idea 
briefly and incisively in the sentence “Jn 
order to really understand a word the 
sensations corresponding to it must be in 
the mouth.” Undoubtedly Brauckmann 
is right in saying that the motor method 
is the better suited to replace the acous- 
tic method. 


How then does Brauckmann introduce 
the motor method in the learning of 
speech-reading? Ue begins with the re- 
citing of well-learned material. A well- 
learned word or sentence sinks into sub- 
consciousness, that is, when we have 
learned it well we can, while repeating it, 
think of something else at the same time. 
When now we read or hear anything the 
real work of reading or hearing must 
take place subconsciously, for we must 
use our consciousness actively and com- 
pletely in grasping its mental content. 
When, for example, we wish to read a 
badly written letter, we first laboriously 
decipher it word for word, but we only 
understand its content later, when we 
re-read once more the separately de- 
ciphered words in their continuity. In 
order to read the lips well it is requisite 
that we do it subconsciously, so to speak. 

There are two important objectives 
that the Brauckmann system seeks to 
attain : 

1. The transference of the lip-read- 
ing process to the subconscious as rapidly 
as possible. 
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2. The use of the motor method to the 
greatest extent possible. 

How are these objectives reached? 
In the earlier lessons the attempt is made 
to reach the desired end not by doing 
lip-reading, but by thoroughly learning 
series of syllables. Then lip-reading is 
used as the stimulus for releasing these 
syllable series. The pupil must first prac- 
tice repeating the vowels in a serial order 
devised by Brauckmann; then the series 
is altered and the first start at lip-read- 
ing consists in recognizing on the teach- 
er’s mouth the variations that have been 
learned. But these come into the con- 
sciousness of the pupil not through his 
grasping all of them with the aid of the 
eye only, but by his making the corre- 
sponding sounds at the same time that 
the teacher makes them. The eye mere- 
ly affords the stimulus which determines 
whether one or the other of the known 
variations shall be rattled off by the 
pupil. In Brauckmann’s method the 
series are rhythmically constructed, and 
this has two advantages: (1) in that the 
series are more readily learned, that is 
the labor of thoroughly committing them 
to memory, which is always a help to a 
certain extent, is limited to a minimum; 
(2) in that rhythm is closely bound up 
with motor procedure, since everything 
motor tends to be rhythmic. Every 
series of movements is made easier by 
rhythm. Think of marching in step, the 
threshing of grain (with a flail), the 
hammering in the smithy, the tamping of 
the street pavers in double or triple meas- 
ure, etc. Brauckmann goes so far that he 
has the pupils not only speak in rhythmic 
measure, but has them also execute 
rhythmic movements while speaking, in 
order to stimulate them to speak with 
the teacher in exactly the tempo of the 
movements. The rhythmic exercises 
have the further purpose of diverting 
the usually vacillating, shrinking, rather 
tense hard of hearing. The hard of hear- 
ing person who is accustomed not. to 
hear but to listen is always in a tense 
nervous state (which is not the same 
thing as the so-called concentration of 
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a person with good hearing who is in- 
tently listening to something interesting). 
If one whose hearing is failing would 
learn lip-reading at the onset of the first 
hearing deficiency, the nervous immobil- 
ity and the strain of anxiety would never 
overtake him at all, and with failing 
hearing the function of speech recep- 
tion would be assumed by the eye. This 
transference of speech reception to the 
eye may be often observed in the very 
hard of hearing who subsequently be- 
come wholly deaf. It is really not so 
difficult to learn speech-reading, and 
by Brauckmann’s method it is pleasant 
and not at all monotonous. Since we 
have been using Brauckmann’s method 
many of my pupils are quite relieved 
and come to their classes with pleasure. 

We all know of a method of teaching 
that is entirely based on rhythm, piano 
playing. A single piece, or finger move- 
ments, a chord, is practiced, at first 
slowly, then rapidly, until it is thor- 
oughly mastered, that is, performed sub- 
consciously. Then a glance at the notes 
is enough to set going at once the corre- 
sponding practiced movement of a chord 
or even of several measures. Every 
piece of music has its own characteris- 
tics and yet the same note, the same 
series of notes, is repeated a thousand 
times. Brauckmann, therefore, teaches 
speech-reading as piano playing has al- 
ways been taught; and if piano playing 
were taught in the same way as speech- 
reading has always been taught, the fol- 
lowing procedure would have to be fol- 
lowed :—The teacher first explains to the 
pupil theoretically (demonstration is here 
purposely ignored) what notes corre- 
spond to each key, then he puts before 
him a simple piece of music and requires 
him to play it from the score, but not 
to repeat it. Then other simple pieces 
are put before him, one after another, 
until he actually can play from the score. 
Then he goes on to the playing of more 
difficult pieces. Whoever has had piano 
lessons will be able to imagine how har- 
rowing this method would be for the 
student. It is like that with the old 
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method of teaching speech-reading. The 
pupil sits before the teacher in suspense 
and full of anxiety. Always he has the 
feeling of the candidate in an examina- 
tion:—shall I pass or not? Everyone 
knows how easily just anxious suspense 
makes for failures. With Brauckmann’s 
method this examination feeling disap- 
pears almost completely, and what little 
remains of it is completely dissipated by 
the rhythm of the exercises and the 
bodily movements associated with them. 
And here I should like to refer to a 
secondary effect of Brauckmann’s method : 
The exercises are apparently only inci- 
dentally speech-reading exercises, to the 
end that speech-reading may from the 
start remain as far as possible subcon- 
scious, but they are in large measure 
fully conscious speech exercises, in part, 
indeed, exercises to promote facility in 
the use of the tongue. Whoever has 
talked much with the hard of hearing 
knows how greatly fluency and clearness 
of speech often are affected in those 
who are very hard of hearing or totally 
deaf. Brauckmann’s exercises afford an 
excellent remedy for this trouble. 


It remains only for me to give you a 
brief survey of the course of instruction 
as Brauckmann has worked it out in his 
booklet, “The Conversational Ability of 
the Hard of Hearing and the Speech- 
Reading Problem,’ and in the supple- 
mentary booklet, “Speech-Reading In- 
struction by the Jena Method.” 


The course of instruction falls into 
three parts: (1) Rhythmical syllable 
practice (exercise of the channels of 
speech and conversation); (2) Gram- 
matical form practice (exercise of the 
channels of thought and conversation) ; 
(3) Conversation and instruction. Be- 
fore beginning the course the following 
rules for speaking and speech-reading 
are impressed on the student as prere- 
quisites of successful instruction. 


A. RULES FOR SPEAKING 
1. Form the vowels fully, that is, enunciate 
the vowels properly with full voice, not through 
the nose or back in the throat. The vowel is 
the soul of speech. Do not make any exag- 


gerated mouth movements. In order to have 
a correct measure of the mouth opening for 
the vowels Brauckmann gives this advice:— 
Put the first two fingers between the front 
teeth one above the other and you then have 
the proper opening for 4 (as in far) and a 
(as in add). Use the index finger only and 
you have the correct opening for 4 (as in 
fate) or é (as in get). Use the fingernail or 
a piece of cardboard and you have the correct 
opening for é (as in seem). 

2. Limit the syllables sharply and do not 
neglect any of the consonants. The consonants 
frame the vowels and must be spoken distinctly 
and not swallowed. We form consonants at 
three different places in the mouth and use the 
lips, the tongue and the teeth or the palate for 
that purpose. We open and close the mouth at 
these three places and so that a door (port) 
is formed, 


TABLE OF CONSONANTS* 


I IT III 
Labial port Dental port Palatal port 

b d zg 

p t k 

f s, sh, ch, j y 

v z 

m n ng 

Ww r h 
wh th 


| 


The vowels are the ringing kernels of 
the syllables and give expression to the 
feelings and sensations; the consonants 
furnish the articulate meaning, the dif- 
ferences in mental content. The con- 
sonants shown side by side in the three 
series differ in method of formation and 
in sound only by reason of the ports at 
which they are formed. This arrange- 
ment of the consonants the student must 
know thoroughly and be able to visualize 
at any moment. All speaking takes 
place at these three ports. On them he 
must play as on the keys of a piano or 
typewriter. 


B. RULES FOR SPEECH-READING 


1. Keep at least three feet from the speaker. 

2. Keep the mouth closed else you will not 
be aware of the speech sensations. Only in 
that way will you attain to 

3. Understanding by means of coincident but 
inaudible speech and coincident sensation, 


In the rhythmic syllable practice, 
syllables are practiced in series accord- 


*English consonants are here substituted for the 


German consonants of Brauckmann’s table. These 
consonants and the vowels have been successfully 
used in teaching English students by the Jena 
method.—J. R. 


(pe Ror eat at 5 eb ania 


‘: 
aa 
ey 
petit 
iS 
ms 
ai 
re 
Sal 
v 
id 
i 
ay 
i 
2 
a 
“i 
a 
4 
ES 
2) 
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ing to the fixed system already ex- 
plained. Brauckmann distinguishes: (a) 
unframed syllables (true vowels) 4, 6, 
6, &, 4, e, oo, a, &, ou, 1, of;** (b) 
syllables framed by a single consonant 
on one side, such as ba, be, bo, ba, etc., 
or ab, eb, ob, ab, etc., or da, de, do, 
da, and ad, ed, od, ad, etc.; (c) syl- 
lables framed by single consonants on 
both sides, bad, bed, bod or dab, deb, 
dob; (d) syllables framed on one side 
by more than one consonant, bla, ble, 
blo; bra, bre, bro; (e) syllables framed 
on both sides by more than one con- 
sonant, as sprish, sprésh,  sprdsh, 
sprish, sprish, spresh, sproosh, sprash, 
sprush, sproush, sprish, sproish. In 
addition to practicing the syllables in 
the vertical series shown in the table 
of consonants, they are practiced in the 
horizontal series, and with various 
rhythms and various accents, in vari- 
ous sequences and also both quick and 
slow measure, as for instance: 


ba, da, ga; ba, da, ga; ba, da, ga, 
babababa, ba..rt, ba...rsch, ba...nd. 


There is an incredible number of pos- 
sibilities and it is left to the pupil to 
work out new syllable series for him- 
self. It is better to practice, to play, as 
Brauckmann puts it, with several people, 
for with this method the pupil must 
practice for himself.* If he does not 
work outside school he will not get along 
well. The teacher bears only half the 
responsibility for a sugcessful result. To 
quote Brauckmann literally: “Play your 
own game by speaking, but in order to 
understand another you must play his 
game with him. Only in that way will 
you understand the speech of another, 
whether by ear or eye.” How much 
practice was needed before we, as chil- 
dren, learned to understand by the ear 
so well that we understood subconscious- 
ly, automatically. Much practice will, 


*Consequently Brauckman’s method is much bet- 
ter adapted to summer courses than the old method. 


**This list of English vowels is substituted for 
Brauckmann’s list of German vowels. The vowel 
sounds in the above order are those in the words 
take, seem, go, far, call, end, boot, fat, union, foul, 
fine, oil.—J. R. 
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therefore, be needed before we shall be 
so skilful in understanding by the eye 
that it, too, will take place subconciously. 


The second stage in the learning proc- 
ess, grammatical form drill, or the exer- 
cise of the thought channels, is based 
on the following idea: 

Every individual sentence gives ex- 
pression to a thought in that one or more 
nouns are in any case united with ad- 
jectives and a verb. The meaning of 
the sentence lies in these words, but the 
structure of the sentence, the thought- 
channel, so to speak, along which it 
moves, lies in their relation to one an- 
other, and depends on whether the words 
are joined in affirmative, negative or in- 
terrogative form and on whether nouns 
are united by prepositions or joined to 
verbs by adverbs. For example: 


I have 

You have have the same thought channel. 
He has 

Have I have a_ similar but different 
Have you thought channel. 

Has he 

I have said have the same thought 
Mv father has decided (channel. 

The doctor has tried 


Briefly, the meaning of the noun and 
verb do not concern us, but only the way 
in which they are joined. When then 
the somewhat advanced pupil knows the 
channel along which the sentence will 
flow, speech-reading is made easier for 
him, for of course sentences of similar 
form have similar speech-rhythm. So 
the pupil advances from _lip-reading 
rhythmical series of syllables to lip-read- 
ing word series. The words are grouped 
in conformity to natural thought chan- 
nels or, what is the same thing, accord- 
ing to grammatical affinities and con- 
sequently according to fixed sentence 
rhythm. 


In the third part the old and new 
methods meet. Here we are no longer 
concerned with the joining of words into 
series for the thought, but with joining 
thoughts into series in narrative and 
conversation. The rule that with ad- 
vanced pupils we should not put together 
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separate and unrelated sentences or, in- 
deed, use single words or syllables is 
well known. The speech-reading prac- 
tice lesson should have a theme and limit 
itself to it and vary it, for the pupil 
must know what is being talked about. 

Brauckmann’s method is somehing en- 
tirely new. Individuals of motor type 
have been noticed before and such peo- 
ple are accustomed to facilitate the learn- 
ing of speech-reading by talking softly 
in unison with the speaker. But the 
two underlying principles, “consciousness 
must be in the mouth” and “from the 
start lip-reading* must be relegated to 
the subconscious” are unquestionably en- 
tirely new. They are not, indeed, new 
in the sense that Brauckmann discovered 
them only a few years ago and has now 


published them, for he has used them 
for twenty-five years and developed them 
more and more. They indubitably give 
excellent results. I have been using this 
method for some months and I already 
see clearly that, although I have recently 
adopted it, it leads to better results and 
more quickly; and that is true in spite 
of the fact that I have taught by the 
old method for more than ten years. The 
success that Brauckmann has in Jena is 
astounding, for to the effect of the new 
method there is added the influence of 
an individual who, as few before him, 
approaches the hard of hearing with 
deepest understanding. The closing chap- 
ter of his book “A Talk to the Con- 
science” is one of the most beautiful ever 
written for the hard of hearing. 





IN THE PRESENCE OF BEAUTY 


ANNETTA W. PECKTy 


URING the winter just past, the 

New York League for the Hard 

of Hearing has held a series of 
six art exhibitions in its newly arranged 
gallery, and the Editor has asked me to 
tell the readers of the Votta REvIEW 
about it. So many of you are my 
friends, so many of you have visited 
our League and have worked with my 
associates and me on Federation com- 
mittees, and we have discussed our 
common problem together so often that 
I am sure you will pardon me for being 
quite unable to eliminate the personal 
equation. My own background had much 
to do with this venture, so that I can see 
two distinct sides to it; one, the joy 
and the growth to be gained by our 
members from living in the presence of 
beauty; and the other, the opportunity, 


“By lip-reading is here meant observation and dis- 
crimination of movements and positions of lips, 
cheeks and throat. No attempt is made in the 
Brauckmann method to describe and demonstrate 
these. The student merely looks at the speaker: 
he makes no effort to see particular things.—J. R. 


tExecutive Secretary, New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


untainted by commercialism, afforded to 
artists of good standing for reaching 
the public. 

Artists, you know, have a hard time 
even today. The starving artist in a 
garret is no idle tale, and if he refuses 
to starve, or for some reason cannot 
wait to get his creative quest recognized 
so that the world will let him earn a 
modest living, he goes into some other 
work. I know, for I am an artist my- 
self, not a painter, but a decorative 
artist; I was crowded out because my 
failing hearing made it impossible to 
market my work. If there had been an 
employment bureau for the deafened 
at the time there would be one more 
artist in the world today and one social 
worker the less. My own deprivations 
have made me realize only too keenly 
that beauty is the best compensation for 
loss of hearing and that most deafened 
people welcome its gentle enchantment. 

Agnes Stowell—I am positive her 
shadow will never grow less!—came to 
me one day about five years ago and 
asked me whether I did not think the 
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large beautiful west room, which the 
League was then using as a library, 
could be loaned to a certain well-known 
painter who was seeking an exhibition 
gallery, since our building was right 
in the gallery district. Most certainly 
it could! Our Board readily gave per- 
mission once they had satisfied them- 
selves that the League would not be 
held responsible in case of fire or theft. 
Alice Beach Winter accordingly held 
an interesting exhibition of portraits 
and figure paint- 
ings. She handled 
her show expert- 
ly ; she held a press 
view, and she man- 
aged it from be- 
ginning to end 
with a_ capability 
which told of long 
professional ex- 
perience. I learned 
eagerly as much 
as I could and 
even though our 
finances forced us 
to give up our 
dear library and 
shrink ourselves 
into smaller quar- 
ters we invited 
another artist the 
following year to 
hold a show. This 
was Doris Helm, 
one of my own friends. Her exhibition 
of chalk drawings and water colors at- 
tracted many visitors, and Miss Helm 
was so pleased with her sales that she 
donated ten per cent to the League. 

After that our ‘activities grew larger 
and our assembly room grew shabbier ; 
the color was not quite right anyway 
for a picture gallery. But always that 
fact hammered at my mind: We are 
right in the gallery district and there 
are more galleries each year—and I can 
get the artists! Some day we shall have 
our own exhibitions! 

Meantime my youngest sister, who is 





THIS MINIATURE BY PAULINE B. WILLIAMS 
HAS ATTRACTED FAVORABLE PRESS CRITI- 
CISM WHEREVER SHOWN 
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a painter, was encouraging my dream 
as a perfectly practical possibility from 
the artist’s standpoint and was interest- 
ing her friends. We began to print art 
articles in The Bulletin, preaching the 
gospel of beauty through eyes—the 
peace, emotional satisfaction and ever- 
lasting joy to be attained, ears or no 
ears, through freely opening one’s eyes 
and heart to the beauty which actually 
presses upon us from every side, 
whether in art or in nature. These arti- 
cles have always 
been written by 
professional ar- 
tists, beginning 
with Adelaide B. 
Stilwell, one of 
our members, con- 
tinuing with Na- 
talie Peck and 
Francesca Taylor. 


When our Board 
of Directors de- 
cided, a year ago, 
to remodel and re- 
decorate our quar- 
ters, it became 
possible to arrange 
the new assembly 
room so that art 
exhibitions could 
be held there. The 
color scheme and 
changing arrange- 
ments were care- 
fully worked out with the help of 
several artists; the consent of the Board 
and the Women’s Auxiliary to act as 
patrons and patronesses was secured, 
and a program of six exhibitions was 
planned from November to April, as 
follows: 


November, water colors by Gilberta D. 
Goodwin. 


December, craft work by a group of 
artist-craftsmen. 


January, portraits, miniatures and 
landscapes by Pauline B. Willianis. 


February, landscapes by Natalie Peck. 
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March, drawings for cartoons by Rol- 
lin Kirby. : 
April, paintings by nine artists. 
Exhibitions are planned for the first 
fortnight of each month, with a private 
view for the press, artists and the 
patrons and patronesses on a Sunday 
afternoon preceding the opening to the 
public on Monday. The artists hang 
their exhibits in most cases, provide 
catalogues and take charge generally. 
The gallery is theirs from ten to six 


daily and from three to six Saturday 


and Sunday afternoons, with the under- 
standing that our regular weekly tea is 
to be served as usual on Friday after- 
noons. The artists are also at liberty 
to use the League’s tea equipment, but 
provide their own food and other 
perishable supplies. A printed invita- 
tion card is used, with blank spaces for 
the kind of work exhibited, the artist’s 
name, and the dates covered. The 
blanks are filled in and they are sent 
out in a matching envelope to our own 
special mailing list. Art critics of the 
daily press and of the art magazines re- 
ceive these cards with an enclosed re- 
lease announcing the exhibition and 
giving some facts about the artist or 
artists. The release also goes to the 
city editors of the principal dailies with 
a letter asking them to include it if 
possible in their next Sunday (or, if an 
evening paper, Saturday) edition. The 
invitation cards are attractive and fol- 
low in style those issued by New York 
dealers’ galleries. The artists use them 
for their own personal lists, reimburs- 
ing the League at the rate of two cents 
a card with envelope. 


No gallery fees are requested of the 
artists, as we feel that they are promot- 
ing the League’s work by exhibiting 
with us. The League may not, as a 
membership corporation, charge any 
commission on gallery sales, but the 
artists have made a practice of con- 
tributing ten per cent of their sales to 
the League and these contributions 


have covered printing and mailing ex- 
penses. The Bulletin has, of course, 
featured the exhibitions, and its critiques 
have attracted some little attention out- 
side of the League. 

The first year’s artists, twenty-two in 
number, have either been my friends or 
recommended by friends, all of them 
people of assured professional status 
exhibiting in the public exhibitions of 
New York and other places. Mr. Kirby, 
who is the political cartoonist of The 
World, has perhaps done more “arriv- 
ing” than the others, for he has twice 
been awarded a Pulitzer prize. Our 
crafts show was especially notable, for 
so much work of this kind is done in 
schools and in hospitals, that the public 
has grown careless in its estimate of 
the artist craftsman. Six crafts were 
shown: enameling and jewellery.. by 
Julia Munson Sherman and Antoinette 
Scudder, pottery by Sylvia G. Coster, 
batiks by Lucy Wallace, weaving by 
Natalya Morling and Florence Marion 
Oberman, hooked rugs by Adelaide B. 
Stilwell and Christmas cards by Doro- 
thea Macomber, besides sketches and 
small pictures in black and white and 
color by several of these artists and 
others. Next year we expect to have 
all these, and forged iron and tie-dyeing 
in addition. The nine painters of our 
April group were: Gilberta D. Good- 
win, Margaret Wendell Huntington, 
Clara Mamre Norton, Mabel Baird 
Spain, Beulah Stevenson, Julie H. Sturs- 
berg, Francesca Taylor, Alice Rush- 
more Wells, Alice Beach Winter. 

We have had two deafened artists 
among our exhibitors, and the question 
has frequently been asked: “Are these 
paintings by a hard of hearing person?” 
We answer that we are exhibiting art, 
not bad ears, and that when we do have 
deafened artists with us, we shall ad- 
vertise them as artists, not as deafened, 
for their handicap does not in any way 
influence their art. You see, we are be- 
coming gallery-conscious: our exhibi- 
tions are beginning to be listed in vari- 
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ous published calendars, so that we 
must keep up to a certain professional 
standard if our gallery is to attract the 
right kind of artists. We cannot ac- 
cept work that is below standard, no 
matter how deafened a person may be, 
but if by any chance any artist of fine 
qualification happens to be deafened, we 
are going to appreciate him just a little 
bit more because he is like us in having 
lame ears. Our general intention at 
present is to show work that is modern 
but not crazy, and we are positively 
withdrawing the hem of our garment 
from the academic, as all live people do 
nowadays. The illustrations will show 
you what our standards are, and we 
hope some day to astonish our mem- 
bers with a really advanced show and 
accompany it with lectures as to what 
it’s all about. Another hope is to show 
sculpture—I have my eye upon a shin- 
ing luminary of the Philadelphia League 
—but at present this does not seem 
feasible, as our gallery is a schoolroom, 
a ballroom or a playroom every eve- 
ning. My own dearest hope, of course, 
is that we may develop a few artists 
from among our own members. I shall 
burst with pride when we can offer a 
home-grown exhibition of high stand- 
ard to the public. Altogether I think 
you will agree that the enterprise is a 
sound one. For twelve weeks each year 
our evening work and play are carried 
on between walls which glow with 
beauty and interest. Our exhibitions 
are bringing much pleasure to the in- 
dividual member; they are doing much 
for the League in attracting new people 
to serve and to be served, and in afford- 
ing it publicity; they are doing some- 
thing as well for the artist, who is out- 
rageously exploited, as a rule, by the 
commercially-minded dealer; and final- 
ly, they have paid their way, a fact 
which every Board of Directors will 
appreciate. We are now planning our 
calendar for 1927-28 and announce- 
ments. will be made as soon as our 
plans are completed. 


FROM THE LETTER OF A SCHOOL 
NURSE 

We have quite a number of interesting 
cases in all branches of our health work. 
We have had some outstanding eye cases, 
some very remarkable orthopedic cases, in 
fact some thrillingly interesting cases in 
everything imaginable. 

We have had some extremely interesting 
ear cases. One little girl comes from a very 
good family. They have some chronic deafness 
among the adults in the family, so when I sent 
a notice stating that this child seemed to have 
defective hearing, she was immediately rushed 
to a specialist. It was found that her trouble 
was from a sinus infection and treatment 
cleared both that and the partial deafness. 

But the most interesting child of them all 
is the one I will now tell you about. The first 
semester he spent in the first grade there was 
no nurse in school. Pat was a very stupid, 
inattentive child. His attention simply could 
not be engaged, he didn’t learn a thing. He 
seemed to be mentally defective. When that 
semester was over Pat stayed back in the be- 
ginners’ class. The second semester he didn’t 
do one single bit better. He simply would 
not pay attentton, 

Then the school nurse tried to examine Pat. 
He didn’t understand much of what it was all 
about. His home is of a poor variety. (We 
have our suspicions about the traffic that 
might be a part of the business of the house, 
especially of the cellar). We couldn’t talk 
the mother into the clinic idea, but did succeed 
in getting her to take Pat to a nose and throat 
specialist. Tonsils and adenoids removed, Pat 
improved slightly. But he was still inattentive, 
still extremely stupid. Finally after repeated 
examinations and repeated home visits Pat’s 
mother, still refusing the clinic idea, took Pat 
to an eye specialist. With heavy glasses, Pat 
began to take a new interest in life: but he 
still didn’t pay attention. That is, he did not 
until put in a class all by himself then it was 
discovered that Pat not only was very eager to 
learn, but did not forget what he did learn. 

The mother insisted that she had taken Pat 
to have his ears examined and that the doctor 
had said that there was nothing wrong with 
them. I rather doubt it, but she may have had 
that experience. Be that as it may, we finally 
got little Pat and his mother to a clinic where 
a specialist convinced her beyond a doubt that 
Pat was almost totally deaf. The reason the 
great extent of the deafness was not apparent 
was because little Pat had, himself, learned to 
read lips. 

The doctor did not fail to make it plain 
that Pat must be educated and that the only 
way he could possibly get an education was 
in a special school. So “dumb, inattentive” 
Pat now goes to a school for the deaf, and his 
beaming little face, as he reads, is ample proof 
of his joy over the new world that has been 
opened for his benefit. 

Deafness is such a dreadful handicap, the 
only thing worse in my opinion being blindness, 
that we must surely do all that we possibly 
can to equip these children for the unequal 
struggle which will be theirs—J. M. M. 























A CHICKEN PICKS UP A WORM 


Joun A. 


OESN’T it irritate you to meet 

some one who has read the very 

first newspaper account of an oc- 
currence and who, as a result of that 
first reading, has definitely formed an 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of 
the persons concerned? Of course it 
does; and yet this is the way in which 
many of us act. A famous personage is 
sued for divorce, and we decide the case 
against him on the strength of the first 
published statement by his wife’s law- 
yers, without waiting to hear the other 
side of the case at all. A clergyman is 
placed on trial and a mass of circum- 
stantial evidence produced that is so 
flimsy in its character that the jury ac- 
quits him on the very first ballot. Still 
you know that there will always be those 
who will consider him guilty; if not, 
they say, why was he ever arrested? 

Well, that’s the sort of thing I have 
been listening to for the past half hour 
while an otherwise kind-hearted lady 
dilated to me on the supposedly wretched 
temper of Kay Rezbury, while sympa- 
thizing with poor, abused Alex Rezbury. 
Huh, a lot she knows about that case! 
I could tell her things that would make 
her open her eyes; but what would be 
the use? Alex himself, still in the hos- 
pital, treats the whole affair as a hugh 
joke; which is exactly what he would 
do, of course. 

Now, I’ve known Alex Rezbury for 
more than ten years. He is one of those 
irritating Pollyannas, always searching 
for the silver lining in every cloud; in 
fact we usually call him “Pollyanna” 
Rezbury, even to his face. He considers 
it a compliment, which is about as full 
and complete a description as I could 
well give you of the man Kay Rezbury 
married and has lived with for eleven 
years. Yes, in this instance a “chicken” 
certainly picked up a “worm.” 

Perhaps you have never met Alex? 


FERRALL 


Well, maybe you have read Hugh Wal- 
pole’s “The Happy Optimist”? Walpole 
might well have been painting a portrait 
of Alex when he describes one of the 
characters in his story. “If you were 
married, Mr. Johnson,” declares the wife 
of this Walpolean character, “you would 
understand how terrible it is to know 
that, however irritating things are, your 
husband will always feel that they’re for 
the best; that however gloomy you your- 
self may be when you wake up in the 
motfning, you will inevitably hear your 
husband singing in his bath; however 
bad the weather may be, you will cer- 
tainly be told that it’s going to be fine 
tomorrow, or was beautifully sunny yes- 
terday; however many mistakes our 
wretched government makes, you will 
be assured that any other government 
would make errors far worse.” 


Well, that is Alex Rezbury to the inch. 
You know how hard of hearing he is; 
you have to shout at him all the time. 
Yet he never bothered to acquire any 
especial skill in lip-reading for the sim- 
ple reason that he isn’t enough inter- 
ested in the conversation of any one to 
care much whether he understands it or 
not. I remember mentioning to him 
once, rather casually, that deafness was 
second only to blindness in its effect 
on the social and economic life of the 
individual. 

“Absurd!” he exclaimed. “I’m deaf- 
ened and glad of it! My appetite is as 
good as it ever was; I never slept bet- 
ter in my life, free as I am now from 
the outrageous noises of modern life; 
and I come and go as I please. Natur- 
ally, I am more efficient than I ever 
was. J—” 

“T know,” I interrupted, “but—” 

“But me no buts,” he cried in his irri- 
tatingly cheerful manner, and with his 
loud laugh. “I'd a whole lot rather be 
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deafened than have a bad _ toothache, 
rheumatism, or fallen arches.” 

I tried to tell him that perhaps other 
people were a little more sensitive to the 
things they lost when hearing became im- 
paired. I tried to tell him of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. You recall what Anatole 
France says of her? “She became deaf. 
This infirmity drove her to despair. 
‘Why?’ said she, ‘Why does God make 
us suffer? If it is He who created the 
world, why has He created evil, suffer- 
ing, wickedness? I shall never get better. 
There will be a veil between me and the 
rest of the world. The wind in the 
branches, the murmur of water, the rain 
dropping on the windowpanes, words 
pronounced in a low voice. I shall hear 
nothing of all that!’” I tried to put 
this into words that Rezbury could 
understand. 

“Here was a woman of genius,” I ex- 
plained, “who had courage—friends. 
Yet she—” 

“Was temporarily insane, as all of us 
are now and then,” interrupted Alex. 
“When we recover our balance after 
the first shock of some handicap we 
realize that God does not visit these 
things upon us; that they are the result 
of plain cause and effect. Deafness is 


no miraculous visitation. I—” 
“But—” 
“Wait, wait,’ he urged. “Think of 


what she complains: Her inability to 
hear the wind in the branches, the mur- 
mur of water, the rain on the window- 
panes, whispers—say, you could deprive 
the first hundred hearing people you meet 
of the ability to hear those sounds and 
not one would realize that he had lost 
anything.” 

“Yes, I know all that,’ I said, “but 
there are other things—sermons, lec- 
tures, —” 

“And I almost injured my brain in 
the days when I could hear, trying to 
manufacture alibis for not listening to 
sermons and lectures,” he asserted cheer- 
fully. 

“__ and there’s the music of the 
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birds,” I went on, just as though he had 
not spoken. “It—” 

“which isn’t music at all,” he in- 
sisted. “You make the common mistake 
of assuming that any pleasant sound is 
music; it isn’t. And, besides, who but 
the listener determines whether any 
sound is pleasant or not? I can lead 
you to any number of men who find the 
music of the sparrow, for example, no 
more pleasing than the filing of a saw.” 

But why go on? I have told enough 
to give you an idea of his character and 
to show clearly with what Kay Rezbury 
had to contend all those years. Natural- 
ly he got on her nerves; especially since 
she never was very enthusiastic over in- 
spirational poetry in the first place. He 
quotes it incessantly; in fact he has a 
large scrapbook in which he keeps every 
bit of such verse he finds. He calls this 
book his “bottle of tonic” and insists that 
he can refresh himself by reading the 
verses, build up increased courage, take 
a keener interest in life. As I think of 
him now, there looms before my eyes the 
card tacked above his desk: 

“Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 

Is bright and shining. 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 


And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining.” 


Credit where credit is due: he does 
exactly that. Poor Kay, we dragged the 
whole pitiful story from her at the hos- 
pital. There is a point beyond which 
patience ceases to be a virtue and she had 
reached that point. This eternal opti- 
mism had worn her down, broken her 
spirit; his everlasting search for silver 
linings wrecked her nervous system. The 
time came when she hungered for some 
outburst of irritation—anything to show 
that Alex really was human. She even 
tried, the poor girl confessed it, to do 
things that might arouse his anger. Her 
efforts were wasted. 

She insisted that he sit beside her as 
she played the talking machine, well 
knowing that he could hear practically 
nothing. She talked to him of the won- 
ders of the radio, emphasizing the things 
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he was missing. She spoke to him with- 
out moving her lips, or, when company 
was present, tried to annoy him by 
shouting everything into his worst ear. 
He did not seem to mind at all, and the 
only result was a series of lectures for 
her from her friends who rebuked her 
for showing such impatience with her 
“wonderful” husband. So she had to 
abandon that form of attack. 

He detested dogs, all kinds of dogs, 
but especially lively, playful dogs. So 
Kay persuaded Persis to pick out and 
send to her a French poodle. You know 
how silly they are with their pranks and 
tricks. Well, in less than a week Alex 
was out every morning in the yard 
playing ball with that dog. He told Kay 
that he had been mistaken, he really 
liked dogs after all. 

He disliked and ridiculed in other men 
the habit some of them have of reading 
aloud to their wives. Kay decided that 
this then would be the weakest point of 
his defense, and urged him to read aloud 
to her as she sewed or did other work 
about the house in the evening. Alex 
cared nothing at all for serious literature 
and probably thought that the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam was a racing boat. 
The sporting pages of the newspapers 
and an occasional detective story met his 
literary demands perfectly. So Kay 
naturally decided that the longer works 
of Robert Browning would be ideal for 
her purpose. 

Alex received her suggestion with his 
usual cheerfulness, declaring that it 
would, after all, be a splendid change 
from the trifling reading he had done all 
his life. Each evening he laid aside his 
sporting page and took up Browning 
with no visible display of annoyance. 

It must have been about the end of 
the first week of this, because it was Sat- 
urday evening, according to Kay’s story, 
when she happened to pass Alex just as 
he had lighted his pipe and settled him- 
self in an easy chair to look over the 
sporting pages. The sight maddened her, 
she says. She abandoned whatever she 
had started out to do and turned toward 
Alex. Walking quietly behind him (he 


had not seen her enter the room; nor 
heard her, of course) she punched him 
vigorously in the back. You know how 
deafened people hate to be nudged un- 
expectedly like that; and Kay waited re- 
sults with supreme confidence. Alex 
wheeled about, but*at the sight of her 
his faint look of annoyance passed. 

“Why, Honey!” he cried. “Gosh, I 
thought the police had me. Har, har!” 

“Honey” smiled as best she could and 
asked him if he would mind reading 
Browning to her now, before he read 
his newspaper. 

“Of course not!” he declared, putting 
up his pipe, though Kay insists that he 
cast a longing glance at the newspaper 
as he left the room. He had folded it 
carefully and placed it on the table. He 
always folded things carefully and put 
them away. That is the kind of man he 
is. For eleven years, mind you, Kay 
Rezbury had to contend with that. But 
there is a limit! Alex followed her into 
the sewing room and took up the copy 
of Browning. Perhaps a quarter of an 
hour later, as he came to the end of a 
selection, he lowered the book and looked 
at Kay. 

“Human beings certainly are funny,” 
he remarked. “Here I have been going 
along ridiculing the classics and thinking 
I hated them, and now I’m finding, after 
you started me, that they are very in- 
teresting. Why, do you know, I actually 
like Browning.” 

Then Kay went into the dining room, 
got a plate, and broke it over his head. 
And they call that temper—after eleven 
years! Why, that girl is nothing less 
than a saint! 





MUCH APPRECIATED GIFTS 

Through the generosity of two of its friends, 
the Volta Bureau library has been enriched 
by several volumes of great interest. They 
are; “Verses,” by Mary Toles Peet, presented 
by her daughter, Miss Elizabeth Peet; “Child’s 
Book of the Soul,” by Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet, and “House of the Soul,” by the same 
author, presented by Miss Mary Grey Barron. 
Miss Barron also presented a group photo- 
graph of Dr. T. H. Gallaudet and other early 
missioners to the deaf. These gifts are warmly 
appreciated, 
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My friend is one whom I can associate with my choicest thought.—Thoreau. 


Y FRIENDS: 
It has been a long time since we 
have said anything about the 
voices of the deafened. Not long ago 
I heard a new remedy suggested. A 
hard of hearing friend began a course 
of lessons at a well-known school of 
speech. Because her voice is unusually 
good, teachers and pupils alike were 
amazed to learn that her hearing was 
defective. In one of the classes the in- 
structor said to her, “I want you to tell 
the class what you do for your voice.” 
“T hum,” replied the young lady, “when- 

ever I can, I hum.” 

“But that is nothing new in voice 
training,” you say. No, the basic prin- 
ciple of a good voice which is new to 
me, at least, was voiced by the head of 
the school. “I can tell you why your 
voice is so pleasant,” she said to my 
friend. “It is because you love people. 
That is one of the first things we teach 
our students—that richness and full- 
ness of tone rest, basically, in love for 
all humanity.” 

How many of you read “Teaching 
the Deaf Child to Express Emotion” 
in the March Votta Review? If chil- 


dren who have acquired speech me- 
chanically can learn to shade their tones 
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to express feeling, surely those who 
have a rich background of memory and 
a remnant of hearing to assist them can 
retain, in some measure, at least, those 
qualities that make the voice a pleasant 
thing instead of a harsh or dull mono- 
tone. 

Besides the advantage to be gained 
in improving our voices, there is a bet- 
ter feature. A broader view, a deeper 
sympathy take us out into clear, fresh 
airs, far away from that small, low-ceiled 
room of self-centered thought. Are you 
familiar with the furnishings of that 
room? “Why did J have to become 
deaf?” is the hard, bumpy couch on 
which we lie. “Think what I might 
have done if I had retained my hear- 
ing” is the rickety chair on which we 
sit. 

Yes, it is worth trying—this exer- 
cise for the voice. If, perchance, our 
tones do not take on a new richness our 
spirits will at any rate. There is noth- 
ing to be lost. How would it do to 
begin our “daily dozen” today? 

a Gs eee 

In March we made a flying trip to 
Europe to visit some of the organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing. Let’s go 
again. As before, the fare is cheap, the 
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company good. All sails set for a 
perfect trip! 
Do you recall that night in June, 


Upon the Danube River? 


Even yet I can hear my uncle’s bari- 
tone on the summer night air. It is a 
melodic thing—that song—but rather 
mournful, like most of the popular airs 
of an earlier decade. If we had time to 
indulge in interesting speculation we 
might wonder why it was that popular 
songs of that time were mostly plains 
tive things, quite unlike the light, haps 
py airs of today. But here we are af 
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The thing that impresses me most 
is their bureau of information. Within 
the past year consultations and advice 
have been given as follows: lip-reading, 
140; hearing devices, 474; organiza- 
tion, 361; judicial information, 228; re- 
search work, 106. This bespeaks an 
interested, wide-awake organization. It 
cannot help but prosper. 

Vox is entirely self-supporting, since 
neither state nor city can lend assistance 
because of the financial conditions of the 
country. Many organizations in our 
own country are opposed to state or city 
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the Danube itself and with our own 
eyes we can “watch the moonbeams 
quiver.” If the song is somewhat out 
of date, the organization which we have 
come to visit is not. 

Dr. Hugo Werner, an able lawyer 
and the founder of “Vox,” tells us that 
the club is steadily growing. We find 
this happy group of people working 
along the very same lines that we fol- 
low at home. They are exposing the 
quacks whom, like the poor, “we have 
always with us”; they have their radio, 
their social gatherings and their pubs 
licity methods similar to ours. 


VIENNA LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING ON AN OUTING 





support and refuse to take it even in 
prosperous America. 

In Vienna, as elsewhere, new methods 
of treatment for deafness are being 
tried out. X-ray therapy, which has 
been frowned upon by many American 
otologists, is being experimented with, 
as is also the practice of “extended 
hand vibrations” employed by Dr. 
Michael Braun. Perhaps we shall learn 
more about this method later. 

We are not at all surprised to learn 
that these Viennese club members 
strongly favor the “armbinde,” a sleeve- 
band which is recognized everywhere 
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in continental Europe as the badge of 
deafness. I am glad that it is unpopu- 
lar in America. During fifteen years 
of deafness I have never once been 
killed while crossing busy thorough- 
fares, and I didn’t have to advertise 
my ears to make the dangerous pas- 
sage, either. When it is necessary, I tell 
people that I do not hear. Deafness is 
not a thing to be concealed, neither is 
it something to be needlessly flaunted. 
When it comes to armbindes, “it’s Amer- 
ica for me.” 

Because these personally conducted 
European tours are so inexpensive we 
need not wear ourselves out rushing 
breathlessly from place to place. We'll 
just take a glance at Belgium and then 
sail for home where there are many 
things to talk about. A young hard of 
hearing Belgian girl will tell us how 
she finds happiness on her native heath. 


No, Mademoiselle, there are not in Belgium 
any organizations for the hard of hearing, but 
there are publications. .... 

I have several nice hard of hearing friends 
in Brussels and in the provinces. At Brussels 
the girls, both hard of hearing and deaf, have 
charming gatherings. Their best and dearest 
amusement is to see their deaf friends; from 
time to time they gather at each other’s houses 
in turn. Sometimes they number ten, of all 
ages, and their principal occupation is chat. 
They recount the latest news and stories; they 
often speak of “La Petite Silencieuse,” a maga- 
zine for the deaf in France and Belgium. 
They talk also of the unfortunate and how 
they can aid them. Then they read letters 
received from their distant correspondents, or 
perhaps illustrated magazines, which give them 
an idea of what is passing in the world. At 
four o'clock they lunch together. Sometimes 
they have a delightful luncheon in honor of 
the birthday of one of their number, or per- 
haps to honor some one from the Provinces. 
After luncheon they play at charades and 
various other games. 


Behold, my dear friend, the life of the 
deaf in Brussels. Do you not find it agreeable? 

It sounds just like an embryo league, 
doesn’t it? The writer of this letter 
says that she spent ten years at a 
boarding-school for the hard of hearing, 
the deaf and the blind, and was very 
happy there. Personally, I feel that the 
little neighboring country of Holland is 
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ahead in the matter of education of 
hard of hearing children. 


x * *k *k * 


Back home again we'll give some 
more time to the employment question. 
We like to hear people speak from ex- 
perience, and here is a man who has 
had thirty-five successful years from 
which to distill this bit of wisdom: 


Fortunately I had learned my trade, that of 
mattress-making, before I became deafened, 
so that it was only a matter of adjusting 
myself to a changed condition in order that 
I might do my work. However, this adjust- 
ment was greatly hindered by my self-pity, 
and by thinking that my fellow workers were 
talking about, or making sport of, my deaf- 
ness. 

I have been making a comfortable living at 
my occupation for over thirty-five years and 
have learned by experience that a deafened 
man who does his work properly is as much 
respected as the normal person and receives 
the same consideration. 

If I were asked for advice by a young 
deafened man who was starting out to make a 
living, no matter where or what his occupa- 
tion, I would say first of all, “Don’t pity 
yourself, or worry about being talked about 
by those with whom you work. Learn your 
business thoroughly; try to become the best 
worker in your factory or office; give the 
best that is in you to your work; respect 
yourself; keep your head up and your grouch 
down; and you will soon have the “grand and 
glorious feeling” of having overcome your 
handicap. 

I use what might be called a combination 
of lip-reading and sound of the voice in con- 
versation as I am only partially deafened. 
Really, I find my deafness more of a help 
than otherwise in my work, as I am not dis- 
turbed by the clatter of talk around me. 


The next letter contains several good, 
practical suggestions : 


Library cataloguing, shelf-listing and clerical 
positions not requiring contact with the public 
or answering questions constantly, are all suit- 
able for the deafened. Library salaries are 
proverbially small, but they are better than 
uncertainty. 

I undertook to do research work of all 
kinds (except genealogical pedigrees), revising 
manuscripts, proofreading, translating, typing. 
I have never made over $800-$900 a year, but 
I have not given my entire time to it. At 
one time, having many orders for typing, I 
employed an assistant who remained with me 
after the pressure was over, and who takes 
most of the copying work. She is an expert 
typist, and though work is irregular she 
usually makes $1000-$1150 a year. A3 I have 
become more deaf I turn over to her most of 
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the casual jobs from persons coming to the 
library for their own research work, and let 
her meet and make arrangements with them. 
I could, however, do that sort of thing by 
using my hearing device, but I no longer take 
dictation on the typewriter. 

Genealogical work can also be well done by 
deafened persons; it pays better than ordinary 
research because genealogists charge by the 
job, usually, I believe, twenty-five dollars for 
tracing a simple pedigree of Northern fam- 
ilies; I have been told rather more for South- 
ern, as there are fewer published records in 
the South. The genealogists who also learn 
to paint coats of arms well and accurately can 
earn a good deal more. It is, however, irregu- 
lar like other research work. 


Although this work has not been 
painted in glowing or alluring terms, 
still it offers possibilities to those who, 
like the writer, wish to give part time 
to remunerative 
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up with a little inconvenience at first was the 
fact that I could play the piano a little better 
and had a better musical background than 
other available pianists. You see what I mean 
—I am sure that we must do our jobs just a 
little better than the hearing person, so the 
scales will tip to our side even though the 
employer may be put to a little inconvenience. 
There it is again! The same thing 
that has been said in so many words 
or conveyed through stories of persons 
who have succeeded. Mediocrity and 
Success are not boon companions. Suc- 
cess—that thing we all covet more than 
dollar and cents! From reading these 
and other letters it seems that Success 
has chosen Determination and Adapta- 
bility for her handmaidens. Deafness 
is not such a great 





employment. It 
was the intention 
of the Correspon- 
dence Club mem- 
bers, in relating 
personal experi- 
ences, to suggest 
both full and part 
time work. The 
next writer is in 
the same class and 


June 10th. 





EVERYBODY, ATTENTION! 

If you expect to attend the C. C. 
luncheon at Chautauqua do not fail 
to send word, if you have not already 
done so, to the Friendly Lady, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., by 
If you fail to do this you 
may not receive a b—— p—. Sh! 
it’s a secret. The luncheon will be 
served at the Morey Cottage, Tuesday 
non. One dollar a plate for all who 


factor, after all. 
** KK * 

Not by any 
means has the in- 
terest in the sum- 
mer camp idea died 
out. It augurs well 
for the Federation 
that those at a 
distance seem anx- 
ious to make of 








has had special are not staying at that cottage. these summer 
preparation, but camps, auxiliary 
there are many conferences where 


more just like her who may profit by 
her experience. 


I am now only partially deaf, but it was 
impossible to follow the career I had mapped 
out for myself in music. Most people advised 
me to drop it entirely, but I wish to enter 
my protest here and now against that attitude 
—to drop such a vital interest just because 
we have to drop some of it. I have clung to 
mv singing and playing, and go to concerts, 
using an earphone. 

My music still brings me a pretty penny, too. 
The concert singing, church positions, etc., are 
barred to me, so I scouted around for some- 
thing to do. Finally I found here a teacher of 
educational dancing who needed a pianist. It 
is intensely interesting work, all the music 
played is the best, the pupils interpreting the 
music in their dancing. We have worked out 
a system of signals that makes it easy for 
me now, but at first it took some adapting and 
struggling on my part. In order to make my 
point clear, I may seem to boast, but the 
thing that made that teacher willing to put 


those in attendance may catch some- 
thing of the spirit which emanates 
from the central organization. Another 
westerner voices her views: 


The letter you quoted from Olive Harris 
hits the nail on the head, and I have this to 
add to what she says: Why couldn’t we have 
district conferences wherever there was suffi- 
cient demand and accommodation? Friendship 
Cottage would suit admirably for California. 
District conferences could be held for two 
consecutive years and then a national conven- 
tion each third year. One or two persons of 
authority could attend each conference and all 
leagues in the district could appoint regular 
delegates who would report back. A three- 
day conference with plenty of sports and jolly 
times in the afternoons would reach hundreds 
of persons who cannot attend the yearly na- 
tional conventions. Most folks would plan to 
have a vacation of a week or two while they 
were about it, but it would not be wise to 
spread business out over a long period. 

It might be possible for different districts 
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to exchange delegates, which would widen the 
scope. 

I don’t suppose I would ever get as far as 
Washington to attend a conference, but I 
could go to Olive Harris’ camp and gain a 
world of inspiration from meeting people and 
talking Federation needs and business with 
them. And I am just one of hundreds. It 
might be better to have the national conference 
every other year to keep folks and interests 
bound together. 

That’s my suggestion! 

Who has something more to say 
about it? Perhaps the active workers in 
the Federation who are fortunate enough 
to be able to attend all or most of 
the conferences, will object to bien- 
nial meetings. For my part, I do not 
see why the Federation conferences 
should not be annual, just the same as 
the district or zone gatherings. One 
need not detract from or conflict with 
the other. Each one could serve its 
purpose. In a country the size of 
America I believe that some such ar- 
rangement will soon evolve. Why does 
not some active Federation officer step 
forward and express an opinion? Let’s 
hear from some of them. 

In the meantime, the Chautauqua 
conference is at hand. Don’t forget 
that both friends and members of the 
. C. are invited to the luncheon. Plates 
may be had for a dollar each, and I 
heard some one mention fried chicken, 
good old country style. And the air is 
electrified with secrets about favors and 
a b—————. Oh, I forgot, it is a secret. 

Yours, in all sincerity, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





A MOST HELPFUL HEARING 
DEVICE: THE RADIOEAR 


Following its custom of report- 
ing to its readers upon every new 
hearing aid which is really helpful, 
the VoLtta Review is glad to print the 
following extracts from an article 
about the Radioear. Mr. E. A. Myers, 
the inventor of the instrument, has 
been severely deafened for many years, 
and made his first appliance simply to 
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help himself in his office work. He is 
interested in all forms of alleviation 
for the handicap of deafness, and his 
former lip-reading teacher tells us that 
she is finding his invention extremely 
useful, especially in telephone conver- 
sations. The instrument is too large 
to be portable, but is placed on small 
wheels, so that it can easily be rolled 
from one room to another, which of 
course greatly increases its usefulness. 

“The Radioear is so constructed that 
two deafened persons may use it at the 
same time. A deafened employer can 
dictate to a deafened stenographer 
with ease and poise. Two hard of hear- 
ing friends can sit down together, ad- 
just the headbands, and converse with 
no strain whatever. By simple manip- 
ulation of the rheostats the hearing 
range and intensity control may be 
gauged to suit each degree of deafness 
and the individual voices. 

“Chief among its many attributes is 
the true efficiency of the Radioear in 
enabling hearing over the telephone. 
A small bulb on the device flashes each 
time the telephone rings, 

“The thoroughly worthwhile quali- 
ties of the Radioear have won the un- 
qualified approval of otological authori- 
ties who have tested it. It was sub- 
mitted to the Scientific Committee of 
the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing and 
surveyed by the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., before being put on 
the market.” 

The inventor says: “People coming 
to my office and home can now sit 
where they like and talk in any tone 
that suits them, and I can carry on the 
conversation without effort or strain, 
and without annoyance to them, some- 
thing not possible for many years. In- 
stead of depending on a secretary in 
the office and my wife at home to 
handle my telephone calls, I now trans- 
act all business over the telephone 
with ease and without assistance. To 
me it is worth all the time and money 
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I have spent in the years of its de- 
velopment. 

“T want to give to every one pos- 
sible, who is in need of such relief, a 
chance to see and try the Radioear, 
but I do not want them to spend their 
money on it if for any reason they 
cannot get benefit from it. I want to 
make it clear that as long as I am con- 
nected with the manufacture of the 
Radioear it will not be sold, with my 
consent, to anyone who may find it 
possible to get something else of more 
help to him.” 





A HELPFUL WELFARE AGENCY 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare is 
a wide-awake organization which is spreading 
information on every phase of child health 
and child activities throughout the provinces of 
Canada. The council publishes a quarterly 
which gives news of all allied agencies; it also 
has many publications which are free to mem- 
bers. Headquarters are located at 408 Plaza 
Building, Ottowa. 





UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


EXAMINATIONS 


Senior medical technician (bacteriology) 
Medical technician (bacteriology) 
Senior medical technician (Roentgenology) 
Medical technician (Roentgenology) 


Applications will be rated as received until 
June 30, 1927. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces that hospitals of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau and the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service throughout the country 
are urgently in need of technicians as described 
above and that applications for the positions 
will be received until the close of business on 
June 30, 1927. Applications will be rated cur- 
rently as they are received and certification of 
eligibles will be made as the needs of the 
service require. 

Duties—The duties of Senior Medical Tech- 
nicians (Bacteriology) require ability to iden- 
tify the ordinary pathogenic micro-organisms ; 
to make selections of pathologic tissues; to 
make examinations and analyses of water, 
milk, urine, stomach contents and other body 
fluids; to make blood counts and complement 
fixation tests. 

The duties of Medical Technicians (Bac- 
teriology) require ability to make stains, cul- 
tures, identification of ordinary micro-organ- 
isms, urine analysis, and capacity for develop- 
ment. 

Senior Medical Technicians (Roentgenology) 
must be competent in X-ray photography (in- 
cluding developing and solution preparation) 
and posturing and trained in the ability to 
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install, maintain, and repair X-ray apparatus; 
they must also be qualified by experience for 
supervisory duty in a large laboratory, or as 
the head of a smaller laboratory. 

The duties of Medical Technicians (Roent- 
genology) require training similar to that re- 
quired of Senior Medical Technicians (Roent- 
genology), but their work will be under 
supervision. 

Subjects and W eights:—Competitors will not 
be required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their education, 
training, and experience. 

Dietitian 

Applications for dietitian will be rated as 
received by the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., until June 30. 

The examination is to fill vacancies under 
the Public Health Service and the Veterans’ 
Bureau throughout the United States. 

The duties will be to purchase the food sup- 
plies for all messes operated in the hospital; 
to plan all menus, both for patients on ordinary 
diets and diets with reference to special dis- 
eases; and to supervise the preparation and 
serving of ali dietaries in the hospital, both to 
patients and personnel. 


Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated 
on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information and application blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the Board of U. S. Civil 
Service Examiners at the postoffice or custom- 
house in any city. 





DEPARTMENT OF LIP-READING, N.E.A. 


The newly-organized Department of Lip- 
Reading in the National Education Association 
will hold two sessions during the Seattle meet- 
ing. These will be on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons, July 5 and 6. The tentative 
programs follow: 

Tuesday 

The Problem of the Hard of Hearing Child 
as It is’ Being Met in Three Cities: 

1. San Francisco, California, Superintendent 

Joseph M. Gwinn. 


2. Houston, Texas, Superintendent Ober- 
holter. 

3. Seattle, Washington, Miss Maria P. Tem- 
pleton. 
Demonstration, Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 

Boston. 


W ednesday 

The Pressing Problems of the Deafened, 
Dr. Alice G. Bryant, Boston. 

Adult Classes in the Public Schools, Miss 
Coralie N. Kenfield, San Francisco. 

Demonstration, Miss Alice I. Putnam, Hous- 
ton. 

Officers of the Department of Lip-Reading 
are as follows: President, Miss Caroline F. 
Kimball, Lynn, Mass.; Vice-President, Miss 
Agnes Stowell, San Francisco; Secretary, 
Alice I. Putnam, Houston. 
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FROM A LETTER TO THE 
EDITOR 


Do you know this that Max Beer- 
bohm said of Swinburne ? 
“Of course, I had never hoped to get 


in touch with him reciprocally. Quite 
apart from his deafness. . . I had 
hoped to hear utterances from him. 


And it did not seem that my hope was 
to be fulfilled. His host talked only 
to me. This was the more tantalizing 
because Swinburne seemed as though he 
were bubbling over with all sorts of 
notions. Not that he looked at either 
of us. He smiled only to himself. It 
made me unhappy to see the infirmity of 
his hands. I have never known a man 
of genius who had not to pay in some 
affliction or defect either physical or 
spiritual for what the gods had given 
him. Here in the fluttering of his tiny 
hands, Swinburne paid part of the price 
for his genius. He seemed quite gay 
in his silence—and in the world that 
for him was silent. I had, however, the 
maddening suspicion that he would 
have liked to talk. Why wouldn’t his 
host roar him an opportunity? I won- 
dered if his host, the lesser man, were 
not jealous of Swinburne, the greater 
man... . . His host, also deafened, re- 
quired me to shout banalities at him all 
the while, banalities without the saving 
grace of their being audible to Swin- 
burne. Now and again Swinburne’s 
shining gray eyes roved from the table, 
darting this way and that—across the 
room, up at the ceiling, out of the win- 
dow; only never at us. Somehow, this 
aloofness gave no hint of indifference. 

. It seemed to be rather a point in 
good manners—the good manners of a 
child, ‘sitting up to table,’ not ‘staring,’ 
not asking questions. And altogether 
reflecting great credit on its invaluable 
nurse. The child sat happy in the 


wealth of its inner life; the child was 
content not to speak until spoken to; but, 
but, but, I did feel that it did want to 
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be spoken to. And, at length, it was. 
His host roared, “Well, Algernon, how 
was it on the heath today?” Swinburne, 
who had meekly inclined his ear to the 
question, now threw back his head... . 
he spoke of the wonders of the morn- 
ing wind, as if he had at last been 
permitted to pass through the portals 
of Paradise; spoke of the sun and the 
clouds, in words like the flow of notes 
of a bird in song. That he himself 
could not hear it, seemed to me the 
greatest loss his deafness inflicted on 
him. Nor did this mar the music of 
his voice, save now and then came out 
an overshrill or metallic note. His 
favorite subject was babies, which he 
called babbies. . . . He took for granted 
everyone delighted in what he delighted 
in. I learned that his host never al- 
lowed a word to be said to Swinburne 
until after his meal was nearly finished, 
to permit of his getting proper nourish- 
ment. So I had misjudged the host in 
not talking to him earlier. . . . Swin- 
burne would curb his speech and try 
to eliminate himself, bowing his head 
over his plate; and when he had been 
brought in again, he would try to atone 
for his inhibiting deafness by much ref- 
erence and deference to all that we 
might otherwise have to say. ‘I hope,’ 
bowing to one he was addressing, ‘you 
will bear me out in what I have to say,’ 
or ’I hardly know whether you,’ bowing 
to another, ‘will agree with me in my 
opinion of—some delicate point in Greek 
prosody or some incident in an old 
French romance, that we had never 
heard of.” 





FROM A SUBSCRIBER 

“We subscribe to seven magazines, two daily 
papers and several weekly and. monthly papers. 
I never begin to read half of them, but the 
Volta Review I read from ‘kiver to kiver.’ It 
is the most cheering and helpful thing I know 
and I am trying to get some deafened friends 
here interested in it and the great work it is 
doing—the greatest of all, making it possible 
for little deaf children to talk and read lips. 
I am trying to get the people here to see 
the necessity of a lip-reading teacher in the 
public schools and also some kind of organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing.” 
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FINAL PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE CONFERENCE 


Conference Travel 
Information 


Information has _ already 
been given in the March 
VottA REVIEW about how 
to reach Chautauqua. There 
are two ways to reach Chau- 
tauqua from Westfield by 
trolley to Point Chautauqua 
which is across the lake from 
Chautauqua, and thence by 
boat to Chautauqua, or by 
bus. The trolley and boat 
trip is the better way for 
people who have baggage 
that needs to be checked, for 
it will be delivered at the 
dock. Of course the baggage 
could be sent this way and 
for an extra fifty cents fare 
you can go by bus. The bus 
trip is an  eleven-mile trip 
from Westfield, affording a 
wonderful view when you 
reach the top of the divide. 


One can go to Chautauqua 
by way of Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania, and return by way of 
Buffalo without extra ex- 
pense. Stopovers will be 
granted, and thus you can 
visit Niagara Falls or take 





many nice trips up into Can- 
ada. 
Amusements 

Special concessions are be- 
ing granted to our people 
while at Chautauqua. The 
tennis courts will be ready 
with the usual “before sea- 
son” charges; the golf course 
is already open and the rate 
to our members will be $1.50 
per day, fifty cents less than 
the usual rate; the bath 
house is not usually opened 
so early, but it will be ready 
for us (you are advised to 
bring your own bathing suits 
in case the concessionaire is 
not ready to rent the suits). 

Trips 

Trips to Hog’s Back may 
be made at any time by the 
regular bus line. The fare is 
$1.40 each way. Trips to Pan- 
ama Rocks can also be ar- 
ranged at any time by auto- 
mobile or bus for about $2.00 
per person. The boat trip 
on the lake is wonderful, a 
forty-mile trip requiring three 
or four hours. Active plans 
are being made for this worth- 
while trip. 


Music and Entertainment 

Vesper services will be con- 
ducted by a local minister on 
Sunday evening just before 
the “get together” meeting at 
the hotel. The organ in the 
main amphitheatre will be 
ready by Conference week, 
and we are looking forward 
to an organ recital. The or- 
chestra will not arrive until 
the first day of the Chautau- 
qua season, so we cannot 
have a band concert as we 
had hoped. 

Dr. Bock is trying to ar- 
range for a special motion 
picture feature film. It will 
be a very special concession 
if permission is granted to 
have the picture, but it seems 
highly probable that it will 
be granted. Some educational 
films may be “hooked on” as 
a trailer of the feature pic- 
ture. 
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Accommodations 

Of course it is desirable for 
everybody to make reserva- 
tions beforehand, but there 
will be plenty of places to 
stay even if you have not 
made arrangements before 
you reach Chautauqua. The 
St. Elmo is a large cottage 
open all the year round. It 
will accommodate about 
thirty-five or forty of our 
people—$3.00 to $6.00 per day 
for single rooms; $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day, double rooms, 
twin beds in every double 
room. Rates include meals. 
Other cottages will be open in 
May. 

MAKE YOUR PLANS TO 
ATTEND THE CONFER. 
ENCE! 

EXHIBITS 

The Federation took part in 
several exhibits held in May: 
the National Conference of 
Social Work held in Des 
Moines May 11-18; the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held at Oakland, 
California, the last of May; 
and the Scientific Exhibit of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation held in Washington, 
May 16-21. 

Our next important exhibit 
will be that of our local or- 
ganizations at the Conference 
in June. We hope that all of 
our constituent bodies will co- 
operate in making this one of 
the best and most comprehen- 
sive of our Conference exhibits. 
Detailed information about plans 
for the exhibit has already 
been sent to the organizations. 


FIGHTING QUACKS 

Organizations in the follow- 
ing cities are very persistent 
in the war upon the “Quacks”: 
Boston, Detroit, Denver, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Washing- 
ton, Portland, Maine, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, and San 
Antonio. Why not add your 
name to the list of fighting 
forces? 
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HEARING WEEK WITH OUR ORGANIZATIONS 


We are very much pleased 
with the interest and enthu- 
siasm shown during “Hearing 
Week.” Results have been 
most gratifying, and although 
some of us may feel that the 
public did not respond with 
the enthusiasm such an impor- 
tant matter merited, we must 
remember that it is our goal to 
educate them to realize the im- 
portance of preventing deaf- 
ness and attending to the needs 
of the deafened. “Hearing 
Week” is “bread cast upon the 
waters” and we know that its 
influence will be far reaching. 
It is another wedge with which 
to open the minds of the pub- 
lic so that our message will be 
favorably received. 

All of us will be interested 
in knowing how our sister or- 
ganizations observed “Hearing 
Week.” The plans were many 
and varied and they will help 
us in next year’s program. 


BLOOMFIELD had a num- 
ber of feature events. Dr. 
Huget, deafened minister of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered a 
lecture in the Public Library 
Auditorium, and Dr. Cramp’s 
famous lecture, “Deafness-Cure 
Quackery and Pseudo- Medicine” 
illustrated with lantern slides 
was given by Dr. Frederick 
Shaul, a local otologist, at the 
High School Auditorium. There 
was an exhibition of lip-read- 
ing by deafened children, and 
Mrs. Doe spoke over the radio. 


THE BOSTON GUILD 
used the Guild House for gen- 
eral headquarters. Demonstra- 
tions of their work were given 
to those who came to see. 
There was an invitation lun- 
cheon at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club where short ad- 
dresses were made by repre- 
sentative individuals. Boston 
also had a radio program, with 
Mrs. James F. Norris as the 
speaker. 


CHICAGO opened its week's 
program by broadcasting the 
work of the Chicago League. 
There were several radio pro- 
grams, exhibits of literature 
and posters in prominent places, 





and an exhibit at the Women’s 
City Club. There were many 
interesting talks, and much 
general publicity. One of the 
big features of the week was 
a large banquet. 


CINCINNATI took part in 
“National Hearing Week” by 
demonstrating the value of lip- 
reading, by hearing tests, and 
displaying hearing devices. 
This was splendid cooperation 
right on the trail of the elabor- 
ate “Hearing Week” demon- 
strations during the winter. 


CLEVELAND prepared an 
educational program. Teach- 
ers of lip-reading and otologists 
united with the Cleveland As- 
sociation in arranging this 
program, and the leading civic, 
social service and educational 
organizations of Cleveland lent 
their cooperation. A vacant 
store in a central location on 
Euclid Avenue was_ secured, 
and the windows were made 
attractive by a window decor- 
ator from one of the big 
stores. The Graybar people 
furnished an audiometer for 
testing the hearing, and Mr. 
Myers of the Radioear Com- 
pany brought his invention for 
demonstration during the week. 


COLUMBUS (through the 
cooperation of a local news- 
paper) used the “Clip the Cou- 
pon and Have Your Hearing 
Tested, Free” method of arous- 
ing the interest of the public 
in the hearing tests. One of 
their otologists delivered an 
address before the Academy 
of Medicine. 


THE DENVER LEAGUE 
had been invited to participate 
in Denver’s Health Week pro- 
gram, so it was thought ad- 
visable to celebrate “Hearing 
Week” at an earlier date in 
order to cooperate with the 
other civic organizations. A 
radio talk over KOA was one 
of the feature events. The 
Rotary Club, the Lions, and 
other clubs interested in com- 
munity problems were invited 
to furnish speakers, and two 
hearing device dealers made 
window displays, using the 





Denver League posters. The 
newspapers were very generous 
in giving publicity to the event. 


DES MOINES ésstarted the 
week with a splendid editorial 
write-up. A window display 
was placed in the leading de- 
partment store of the city, and 
much newspaper publicity was 
secured. Under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Harold J. McCoy, 
an interesting program was ar- 
ranged which included a talk 
over the radio, addresses in 
several of the High Schools 
and Colleges jof the city, 
speeches before some of the 
Civic Clubs and the Otclogists’ 
Society. On the evening of 
May 6th there was an open 
meeting in the League club 
rooms. 


LONG BEACH requested 
the mayor to issue a “Hearing 
Week” proclamation. The Board 
of Education, the Directors of 
the Social Welfare League, and 
members of the Medical Asso- 
ciation were given special in- 
vitations to be present during 
the week, and reporters were 
also invited to be “on the job.” 
Professor Vern O. Knudsen, 
of the University of California, 
took an active part in the pro- 
gram. Ear phone companies 
were cooperative and demon- 
strated their instruments. Au- 
diometer tests were given, and 
speeches were made by local 
otologists. 


LOS ANGELES cooperated 
during “Hearing Week” but 
their real demonstration took 
place during “Prevention of 
Deafness Week,” March 15-19. 
Down town headquarters were 
secured and many visitors, at- 
tracted by lip-reading demon- 
strations, came in to inquire 
and went away spreading the 
news to others. Representa- 
tives came from the school de- 
partment, Social Service Ex- 
change, Rehabilitation Division 
of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the County Outdoor Re- 
lief, and from the surrounding 
towns. The otologists were 
cooperative, and the news- 
papers were generous in their 
publicity articles. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE had booths scattered 
all over the city to give in- 
formation about their work, 
the work of the Federation, 
and to sell tickets for a movie 
benefit. Dr. Macfarlan deliv- 
ered a talk over the radio, and 
also lectured at one of the 
evening meetings. Lip-reading 
demonstrations and hearing tests 
were important features of the 
week’s program. 


PHOENIX, one of our in- 
fant organizations, proved that 
it is a healthy child by staging 
a splendid program. The movie 
theatres generously offered to 
show as many slides as the 
club wished them to show, free 
of charge. Splendid coopera- 
tion is being accorded this 
club by the otologists, the 
school, and the citizens. The 
Maricops County Medical As- 
sociation broadcast a talk on 
the organization. There were 
other interesting talks, and ex- 
cellent features. 


PITTSBURGH added its 
strength to our “air forces” 
when one of the leading local 
otologists broadcast a_ short 
talk about the work being 
done for the hard of hearing. 
Down town headquarters were 
secured and- much useful in- 
formation was disseminated and 
literature was freely distributed. 
A hearing aid exhibit was an 
important feature of the week’s 
program. 


SPRINGFIELD received 
much valuable newspaper pub- 


licity. _ Interesting posters were 
on display and_ enthusiastic 
workers united in making 


“Hearing Week” a_ success. 
Headquarters were at the State 
Street Junior High School, a 
splendid place for the demon- 
strations in lip-reading and the 
audiometer hearing tests. 


ST. LOUIS dedicated the 
May-June issue of League Life 
to National Hearing Week. 
Every day was brim full of 
interesting events, and printed 
programs kept these events 
constantly before the public. 
Dr. Cramp lectured, and local 
otologists and school officials 
contributed to the program. 
There were daily exhibitions 





of hearing devices, hearing 
tests given by Dr. Pohlman, 
and a class demonstration given 


at Central Institute for the 
Deaf, following a _ reception 
there. Adults and _ children 


demonstrated the value of lip- 
reading, and several radio talks 
were made. One of the im- 
portant social features was a 
big luncheon given at the May- 
fair Hotel. 


TOLEDO was on the air, a 
fifteen-minute talk being given 
by Dr. P. B. Brockaway, Medi- 
cal Director in the Toledo 
Schools. He told of the work 
of the League, and what is 
being done for hard of hear- 
ing children in the Public 
Schools. A public demonstra- 
tion of lip-reading was given 
with hard of hearing school 
children. Special invitations 
were sent to doctors and 
preachers to attend the demon- 
stration of the multiple Radio- 
ear at the Hotel Commodore. 
This is the first theatre Radio- 
ear made by Mr. Myers, and 
it has fifteen ear pieces equipped 
for lectures. 


WASHINGTON advertised 
National Hearing Week by 
posters on the street cars. A 
prominent Connecticut Avenue 
store with plate glass on two 
sides was secured for head- 
quarters. An electric sign with 
“Have Your Hearing Tested” 
flashed its message on and off 


day and night. One of the 
members of the Washington 
Club colored a set of the 


Federation posters, and they 
helped in making the window 
display extremely attractive. 

Hearing devices were on dis- 
play all week, and hearing tests 
were made with the 3-A au- 
diometer, generously loaned by 
the Graybar Company. A 
demonstration of lip-reading 
was given with children from 
the public schools. 


Other organizations observ- 
ing “Hearing Week” were: 

The Philadelphia Club, Provi- 
dence, St. Paul, San Antonio, 
Minneapolis, Dayton, Portland, 
Maine, Syracuse, Omaha, Nash- 
ville, Jersey City, San Fran- 
cisco League, Erie, Rochester, 
New York, Winnipeg and 
Charleston. 





NEW ORGANIZATIONS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


The Pomona Speech Readers’ 
Club was organized primarily 
as a social club, but already the 
members are beginning to show 
interest in welfare work. The 
following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Howard Seelye, Presi- 
dent; Miss Laura W. Fried- 
rick, Vice-President; and Mrs. 
Herbert Mead, SecretaryTreas- 
urer. The club was launched 
with great enthusiasm, so we 
are expecting for them a rapid 
growth. 

The Fresno Lip - Reading 
Club is our newest organiza- 
tion. Mr. A. P. Smith is the 
President of this club. Califor- 
nia still leads in the number 
of new organizations. 


WITH OUR SISTER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter was recently re- 
ceived from one of our sister 
organizations in New Zealand. 
Four of the largest towns have 
classes in lip-reading for hard 
of hearing children (Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch, and 
Dunedin). There is evening 
school work in Christchurch 
for adults, and since the co- 
operation of some of the ear 
specialists has been gained the 
work is gradually becoming 
more widely known. Our best 
wishes for success, New Zea- 
land! 


CHAUTAUQUA 
LUNCHEON 


The Monday Laymen’s Lun- 
cheon will be served at the 
Morey Cottage. There will be 
a charge of one dollar for all 
who are not staying at the 
Cottage. Reservations must 
be in by ten o’clock Monday 
morning. Leave word at the 
registration desk. 


ATTENTION! 


When you reach Chautau- 
qua, go to the INFORMA- 
TION DESK at the Hotel 
Anthenaeum. Some one will 
be on hand to answer your 
questions. Try to reach 
Chautauqua in time for the 
Vesper Service at 7 P. M. 
Sunday. 

All ready for Chautauqua? 








XPERTS in such matters say that 
if your hearing is perfect you may 
demonstrate this by placing some 
one twenty feet behind you and having 
him read to you, in a quiet room, simple 
sentences and numbers, when you will 
hear them readily. If you cannot hear 
them readily (and the chances are that 
you will not be able to do so!), then you 
are just an ordinary human being after 
all. Physicians tell us that about four 
out of every ten inhabitants of the United 
States have impaired hearing; some in- 
sist that as many as eight out of ten fall 
a trifle below perfection in hearing tests. 
Fortunately, a slight impairment of 
the hearing causes no particular incon- 
venience, since we have normally a con- 
siderably keener sound preception than 
is needed for ordinary affairs. The 
seriousness of the problem lies in the 
fact that we have no assurance that the 
impaired hearing will not go from bad to 
worse with the years; most cases of 
deafness are progressive. It is for this 
reason that the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
which has its national headquarters in 
the Volta Bureau at Washington, D. C., 
and which represents the clubs and or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing in 
the principal cities of the United States, 
urges that at the very first indication of 
trouble with your hearing you visit an 
ear clinic or see an ear specialist and 
have a careful examination made. 


Aside from this warning, the Federa- 
tion is placing strong emphasis on its 
work for the prevention of deafness, 
cooperating with medical and _ health 
authorities in enforcing stricter quaran- 
tine on diseases such as_ measles, 
diphtheria, mumps, frequent colds and 
the like, that carry deafness in their 
wake; and the checking of incipient 


*This is the seventh of a series of sample essays 
for the use of clubs and leagues for publication 
in their local newspapers. It should, of course, be 
modified to fit local needs. See October Volta Re- 
view, pages 558-561. 
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IS YOUR HEARING GOOD AT FIFTY FEET ?* 


deafness in children. It should become 
a matter of medical routine that chil- 
dren suffering from such diseases shall 
have their ears carefully examined and 
tested during and after the attacks so 
that any necessary precautionary meas- 
ures may be taken at once. 

The Federation is not neglecting the 
adult deafened. Appreciating the splen- 
did work and influence of the leagues for 
the hard of hearing, it is encouraging 
the establishment of such organizations 
all over the country and lending its aid 
to make them of the greatest possible 
service. The is 
prepared to offer help to any hard of 
hearing person in or near 
Visit this club and learn about lip-read- 
ing, the art which permits the deafened 
man to substitute the eye for the ear, 
recognizing the spoken word by watch- 
ing the movements of the speaker’s lips, 
tongue and teeth. Free classes every 
week, conducted by trained teachers, are 
open to any hard of hearing person in- 
terested. At this club, too, you may test 
various types of hearing devices and 
determine the one best suited to your 
needs. 

It will be an inspiration and encour- 
agement for the hard of hearing indivi- 
dual to join in the activities of this or- 
ganization and secure renewed courage 
by observing how other deafened people 
“carry on” successfully in spite of their 
handicap. There are card parties for 
the members, and walking trips, bowl- 
ing events, and entertainments of various 
sorts, including special lectures for the 
deafened. 

Make no mistake, the 
is no monastic retreat offering com- 
panionship to sensitive deafened persons 
who cannot get along with their hearing 
acquaintances. You will find here a 
group of people rising superior to their 
handicap and demonstrating that im- 
paired hearing is no bar to a life of hap- 
piness and usefulness. 
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DR. BELL’S EARLY EXPERIMENTS IN GIVING 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


CAROLINE A. YALE* 


T may be of interest to teachers of 
the deaf to know more intimately 
some of the early experiments made 
by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in our 
field of education. His father, Alexan- 
der Melville Bell, as is well known, was 
a. teacher of elocution in Edinburgh 
University and a student of phonetics. 
For twenty years he had been giving 
much time and thought to devising the 
characters of an alphabet which might 
represent the sounds of any language. 
This was originally intended for a uni- 
versal system of alphabetics. It had, 
however, occurred to him that it might 
be of service in the giving of speech 
to deaf children, and he had urged upon 
his son, Alexander Graham Bell, who 
had become thoroughly familiar with 
this system of phonetics, to attempt its 
introduction into schools for the deaf. 
Some little attempt had been made to- 
ward this, when it was found necessary 
on account of the ill health of the two 
- sons in the family to come to America. 

Soon after their arrival here, Dr. Bell 
began his work as a teacher of the deaf 
by introducing into the schools at Bos- 
ton, Northampton, and Hartford his 
father’s phonetic alphabet, known to us 
as Visible Speech, or the Melville Bell 





*Principal Emeritus, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 
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symbols. Along with this special work, 
he was interested in all that concerned 
the education of the deaf, and gave 
much thought and study to these mat- 
ters. His theory was that a more 
definite knowledge of the positions re- 
quired for speech sounds both on the 
part of the teacher and the pupil might 
result in much more accurate speech, 
and no other one step in the process 
of the oral education of the deaf has 
done so much to accomplish this re- 
sult. Theoretically, he felt that if it 
were possible to give children a consid- 
erable amount of practice in oral ex- 
ercises before any attempt at speech 
was made, the results would be far bet- 
ter. This would be like the giving of 
the old five-finger exercises to the be- 
ginner on the piano. He was very 
anxious to have the trial given with a 
group of children who had received no 
previous instruction and to whom all 
ideas should be conveyed through the 
written form of our language, while 
temporarily no voluntary efforts at 
speech should be encouraged, but in- 
stead the child should have much prac- 
tice in vocal gymnastics and the me- 
chanical actions of speech. He urged 
this experiment upon the authorities of 
the Clarke School. Theoretically, he 
would have been glad if the experiment 
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DR. BELL AND THE “LITTLE PEOPLE” 
Dr. Bell, surrounded by the children with whom he demonstrated at the first Summer Meeting of the 


Association, Lake George, N. Y., 1891. 


The boy in the white cap, above Dr. Bell on his right, is. 


Lincoln Fechheimer, who now, after graduation at Clarke School, the Technical School of Cincinnati, 
Columbia University, and !l’Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, is a well known architect of Cincinnati 
and a member of the Board of Trustees of Clarke School. 


might have been continued for a term 
of five years. 

It was continued three years with 
this result. In the schoolroom the chil- 
dren learned language through writing. 
The teacher wrote, and the pupils wrote. 
In articulation drill time, the children 
spoke, giving elementary sounds, com- 
binations, and words from the symbols 
of Visible Speech. Successful efforts 
were made to give variety in pitch and 
inflection. Meanwhile communication 
outside the schoolroom was carried on 
largely through written English. Much 
of the time writing in the air with the 
first finger of the right hand took the 
place of pad and pencil. Some of the 
work done during this period was cer- 
tainly remarkable. Dr. Bell himself, 
with one or two trained assistants, was 
enthusiastically carrying on this work. 


The entire corps of teachers were 
familiar with it, and were ready to sup- 
plement his work in every possible way. 
We followed without remonstrance as 
closely as possible all plans formulated 
by Dr. Bell. It is impossible to give a 
picture of those days, both in and out 
of the schoolroom. The marvelous en- 
thusiasm with which Dr. Bell guided 
the work of both teachers and pupils 
is a very vivid memory to those of us 
who shared in it. There were prac- 
tically no school hours to him. 
teresting bit of work begun in the 
schoolroom went on in the playroom 
or on the playground. Those of us 
who knew him in later years, know well 
the enthusiasm and the persistence with 
which he invariably worked. 

At the close of three months of this 
experimental work, Dr. Bell left, and 
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the teachers continued the work. We 
were supposed to have gained sufficient 
knowledge of Visible Speech and its 
application to carry on the work by 
ourselves. This we did with very great 
earnestness and enthusiasm. At the end 
of three years, we surveyed the work 
accomplished and concluded that the 
knowledge of the teacher acquired 
through Visible Speech was invaluable, 
that the knowledge of speech sounds 
given to our pupils through Visible 
Speech was greatly in advance of any- 
thing attained previously. But despite 
these advantages, we felt that the de- 
lay in the formation of the habit of 
voluntary speech was greatly to be de- 
plored, and that this experiment could 
not wisely be longer continued. The 
habit of communication through writing 
with the index finger was fixed and 
irrevocable. The children surely thought 
in written forms, and when given speech, 
must use it as a process of translation 
from those forms. Dr. Bell granted 
that our contention in this matter was 
right, and that, though the experiment 
had been well worth while, he could not 
urge on us its longer continuance. Our 
standards for articulation were un- 
doubtedly much raised by this experi- 
ment, and there are not a few of us 
who still feel that a judicious use of 
Visible Speech symbols in the school- 
rooms of our older classes would be of 
distinct advantage. The experiment, 
as begun, was relinquished, but the best 
in it has been a heritage for all teachers 
of speech in this country. 


So far as we know, it is nowhere 
on record that during this experiment 
Dr. Bell trained a young girl of four- 
teen, born totally deaf and without 
previous instruction in speech “to raise 
and fall the eight notes” and eventually 
to sing with accuracy a tune. We had 
all watched the experiment with in- 
tense interest, wondering whereunto 
this thing would grow. We well re- 
member the morning that Dr. Bell 
guided the young girl through this ex- 


ercise, and then, turning to us, said, 
“Now we know we can do it, but it is 
not. worth while. There are too many 
other things to do more practical for 
our children than this.” He was a 
theorist, but he was a theorist with 
good judgment. 


It is probable that the best which 
came to us from Dr. Bell and his work 
has been the strong emphasis laid on 
the value of the trained hearing of the 
teacher and her knowledge of the posi- 
tions for sounds. There was no guess- 
work when he was the teacher. He 
knew the positions which the child as- 
sumed; he knew the correct positions 
desired. This was infinite gain over 
our former indefinite, inaccurate knowl- 
edge. Years after, when the school 
decided to relinquish the use of Visible 
Speech symbols in the instruction of 
our little children, there was no one 
among us who did not feel that it 
would be only with the greatest effort 
that we should prevent irreparable loss 
to our pupils. That it was wise to do 
this we felt sure, but that we risked 
much in the doing. 


Looking back over the years, there 
can be no doubt that the gift of Dr. 
Bell of his own enthusiasm and _ his 
enthusiastic application of his father’s 
methods to the work in our schools for 
the deaf has been one of paramount 
value. Dr. Bell’s work for the deaf 
was interrupted temporarily by his 
studies for and invention of the tele- 
phone, but his real interest in all that 
pertained to their education remained a 
life-long enthusiasm. 





A GREAT EDUCATIONAL MEETING 


Probably the greatest educational organi- 
zation in the world, the World Federation 
of Education Associations, is planning to 
hold its second biennial conference at the 
University of Toronto, August 7-12, 1927. 
Educators everywhere are invited to attend, 
and to cooperate in making the conference 
an event of great international significance. 

All inquiries should be addressed to Chair- 
man, Canadian Committee of Arrangements, 
220 Simcoe Hall, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 














ACOUSTIC EDUCATION 


Roy F. Nirson, M. A.* 


HE following homely comments 

on auricular training are more or 

less an enlargement of marginal 
scribblings made from day to day in 
the classes of the writer. It would be 
most interesting to read the occasional 
pencilings of others engaged in acoustic 
education. From the practical appli- 
cation of principles and ideas is culled 
that which is impractical and kept that 
which is good. 

It is generally conceded that the 
lowest percentage of hearing that can 
be of service to a person in his ordi- 
nary pursuits is thirty-five per cent. 
(Sixty-five per cent loss as recorded by 
the audiometer.) Often thirty-five per 
cent is of little value to pupils in our 
schools, owing to the fact that the in- 
dividual possessing that amount of 
hearing has not had the training which 
enables full use of it. A definite state- 
ment to the effect that thirty-five per 
cent is the minimum that can be of 
service cannot be positively made. 

By way of illustration—the writer 
has a little girl of ten with only 30-30 
per cent of hearing, who is now able 
to get simple stories through the ear. 
This has been accomplished by means 
of cumulative exercises over a period 
of months. Hers is an exceptional 
case where there is an extremely good 
use of the small amount of hearing 
which she possesses. Two score of 
questions spoken in an ordinary con- 
versational tone four inches from the 
ear concerning the family and every- 
day topics are answered promptly and 
with seldom a mistake. This is with- 
out the use of any kind of instrument. 
Ask a question she has not been drilled 
on and she will smile in a perplexed 
manner and ask, “What did you say?” 
This is only one case. It shows what 
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can be accomplished in one instance. 
And we naturally say, “If Mary can 
do it perhaps John can.” It is cer- 
tainly worth the effort. 

The question is often asked, “Of 
what use to bother with a child pos- 
sessing only fifteen or twenty per cent 
of hearing?” Less than fifteen per 
cent of hearing for practical purposes 
of instruction can be marked zero. 
Opinion as to the value of acoustic 
education seems to be divided in cases 
between thirty and fifteen per cent. 
The writer feels that acoustic educa- 
tion is worthwhile even in cases where 
the percentage is as low as fifteen. 
The Wright Oral School has pupils 
with twenty per cent of hearing who 
can answer from ten to twenty ques- 
tions and get from fifty to ninety per 
cent right, 


We do not feel, however, that the 
value of instruction in these: cases lies 
in the help that they may receive from 
comprehending language. We feel 
rather that stimulation of the auditory 
center through auricular training may 
indirectly have a beneficial effect on 
the other brain centers. Secondly, the 
problem is one of psychology. We may 
say without qualification that almost 
all the children want to hear, and they 
try to hear, with the result that they 
are stimulated and made happier if only 
ten minutes is spent daily on the 
simplest kinds of words or sentences. 
A word of warning here. Care must 
be taken not to let the pupil get the 
idea that he can hear and will be able 
at some future time to have the use 
of his hearing as though there were no 
impairment. Pupils are likely some- 
times to get exaggerated ideas, and 
such impressions must be corrected 
immediately. 


One of the first things useful in 
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beginning the acoustic education of a 
child with impaired hearing is to ascer- 
tain at what pitch the child can best 
interpret sound. I am thinking of cases 
of high tone deafness and of others 
of low tone deafness. Often the pitch 
means little or nothing to the pupil, 
but to some it is very important. The 
instructor who has a good range of 
pitch is fortunate. An ordinary card- 
board tube will have a very marked ef- 
fect upon pitch, depending on the length 
and diameter. The diameter remaining 
the same, the longer of two tubes will 
lower the pitch the more. This know- 
ledge is of value especially to the 
woman teacher who has difficulty in 
getting her voice down to produce the 
low tones. 

The use of hearing aids has in some 
cases proved beneficial, though the ma- 
jority of instruments having as their 
main principle sound amplification and 
vibration of a diaphragm are not satis- 
factory. The more open vowels, hav- 
ing the greatest intensity, are amplified 
too greatly; and the consonants, espec- 
ially those without voice, are amplified 
hardly at all in comparison. The result 
can easily be imagined. The pupils 
say that the voice seems to come “up 
and down.” The meaning being, of 
course, that they hear and do not hear 
as the sounds strike the ear intermit- 
tently. The result is too often a hope- 
less confusion of sound with no inter- 
pretation. Sometimes in fact a child 
will complain that you are talking too 
loud and still he cannot interpret what 
is said to him. Almost without ex- 
ception the child prefers to listen 
through a common cardboard tube, and 
that gives better results. This involves 
great strain on the teacher’s lungs, 
throat and patience, but the natural 
voice without use of amplifying instru- 
ments is usually the best. 

Acoustic education is fundamentally 
intended to aid the child to interpret 
sound. Any aid toward speech correc- 
tion or lip-reading is only incidental. 


In each case the methods used depend 
on the percentage of hearing. For in- 
stance a child with sixty per cent of 
hearing, careless speech, and a poor s 
and ¢ can perhaps profit most by re- 
ceiving clear, distinct conversation at a 
distance of one foot from his ear 
rather than three feet away. To such 
an extent his speech is a consideration 
in his auricular work. This is not a 
contradiction to the statement above 
that speech and lip-reading are only 
incidental to acoustic education. It 
merely strengthens the assertion that 
common sense is needed in this as in 
any other field. 


The above statements are given in 
answer to many questions which have 
been asked by those interested in 
auricular training. It is our hope that 
they will be of practical use to some. 
Those engaged in this work may justly 
feel that they are doing their bit to 
answer the following appeal (or is it 
a prayer?) which appeared in the VoLTa 
REVIEW many years ago: 


“Give me not scenes more charming. 

Give me eyes to’see the beauty that around me 
lies ; 

To see the shine of souls, 

See angels shy 

Amid the faces of the passers-by. 

I do not ask for brighter eyes to move me, 

But sharper sense to miss no hailing sign 

Of fellowship in spirit seeking mine.” 





STUDY CONDITIONS AT BASKET 
BALL TOURNEYS 


More and more people are demanding an 
answer to the question, are basketball tourna- 
ments as now conducted harmful to the health 
of the boys and girls who compete in them? 
As a result, the Indiana high school athletic 
association will begin this year at the state 
tourney a study of the conditions in an effort 
to find just what the effect is on the health of 
the players. 

Physicians will make physical examinations 
of the players, using tests that will give the 
required indications as to excessive exertion 
and harmful after-effects. The studies, to be 
satisfactory, must include a sufficient number 
of cases so that the data will be statistically 
reliable and must cover enough time for indi- 
vidual biographical studies that may reveal 
the tendency toward after-effects in later 
vears, states Harlie Garver in Hygeia for 
March. 














A STUDY IN THE SOUND “S” 


G. T. Harris* 


Foreworp :—With the advent of the electrophone, audotor and such appliances, the neces- 
sity for a closer acquaintance with phonetics in relation to work among the deaf might be 
expected to recede into the background. On the contrary, even when those instruments are 
fully understood and their real value has been estimated, many who can now see sufficiently 
clearly into the future will realize the possibility of a cry: for better knowledge. That cry 
must never become a wail; and it will not—if everyone who has done some individual re- 
search be willing to contribute his quota, however small, in the columns of our valuable 
magazine. For clarity it seems fitting that attention might profitably be focussed on one 


theme at a time.—G. T. H. 


HERE is no breath sound that 

will so easily contribute to make, 

or mar, clearness of speech, ac- 
cording to its accuracy or inaccuracy, 
as the sound “S.” Any subtle influence, 
which robs it of one or more of its 
minor characteristics, leaves a feeling 
of something lacking in the mind of the 
listener, even when its main element is 
established. 

The writer has met a_ hearing 
speaker who gave this sound with his 
lower lip in the position for “f,” another 
with the upper teeth behind the lower 
teeth. A third variety, apparently less 
open to criticism, is one in which the 
tip of the tongue is placed behind the 
lower teeth, and a part of the tongue 
slightly farther back does the work 
that can be done more effectively by 
the tip. In each of these cases the 
main condition is constant. A_ thin 
stream of breath is brought to bear 
upon the lower edges of the upper 
middle pair of incisors, which may be 
readily demonstrated by means of a 
simple experiment. If a very thin wisp 
of cotton batting be placed behind the 
upper middle teeth, only a very small 
portion allowed to cover their lower 
edges, and the sound be attempted in 
each of the foregoing positions, the 
result will be a total failure. 

Observations of how hearing children 
learn the sounds may or may not help 
us much in teaching speech to deaf 
children; but just because they may 
help, data should be collected from as 
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many sources as possible. In the voli- 
tional babblings of three children, this 
sound was attempted at a very early 
age; but without success. After the 
lapse of a few weeks, a second attempt 
ended in the same disappointing result. 
All assistance was purposely withheld 
so as to enhance the value of the ob- 
servations. The third attempt brought 
success. The youngest of the children 
did not reach his third attempt until 
after he had intentionally produced 
such sounds as “zh,” “j,” and “ch.” 

The reason for the early attempts is 
found, no doubt, in this sound’s fre- 
quency and importance. Quite possibly 
it may have a fascination for a new- 
comer. The reason for the failures lies 
in the fact that it requires more highly 
specialized action in the smaller mus- 
cles of the tongue than any other 
sound. In spite of its being produced 
in a “forward” position, it is a very 
difficult sound:—and small wonder, 
when we consider what it is. 

“S” is the highest pitched sound in 
the language. It is a compound of 
two, three, or more inharmonious and 
irregular tones; which, however, close- 
ly approximate one another. As soon 
as it becomes a “simple” sound it de- 
teriorates into a whistle. 

By comparing the muscular action 
of the tongue in the sounds of “Sh” 
and “S” it is found that in the former 
the intensity of effort culminates in 
two parts of its surface, one on each 
side of the medial line and between 
the middle and end of the tongue; 
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while in the latter sound there is a 
crescendo of effort to the anterior end 
of the medial line. 

In the sound of “S” the lateral edges 
of the tongue placidly but completely 
fill the space between the inside edges 
of the upper and lower molars. This 
position of the edges of the tongue is 
maintained but the muscular action is 
gradually increased up to the position 
behind the canine teeth. Here those 
edges have become thinner and the 
line is gradually raised and lost to 
view. Contact is still maintained, but 
now only with the upper teeth. Be- 
tween the canine and outer incisors a 
sharp curve upward is made, the edges 
now curling upward. Then while the 
upward curling continues, the down- 
ward curve of the line begins; but it 
is also a backward curve, and conse- 
quently contact with the teeth is lost. 
Here the most particularised action of 
the tongue takes place; and as it is a 
“floating” position, just out of view, 
the difficulties are enormously in- 
creased. The edge as it approaches 
the medial line of the tongue on each 
side is sharpened to the limits of its 
possibilities. A delicate “vee” aperture 
is formed which directs a thin, power- 
ful stream of breath across the small 
intervening space on to the edges of 
the upper front teeth, striking them 
nearly at right angles. 

Now a word as to the reinforcing or 
resonance chambers. One is behind the 
lower front teeth. This may easily be 
enlarged; and then it gives prominence 
to the lower toned elements. When, 
however, it is maintained at its normal 
size it is liable to resolve itself into 
more than one chamber. The spaces 
caused by the rounding off of the lips 
from the upper and lower teeth, form 
two more resonance chambers. It seems 
almost incredible that these tiny spaces 
can act as resonating chambers at all. 
This again can be demonstrated by 
seizing either lip with finger and thumb, 
while the sound is being produced, 


pulling it away from the teeth and thus 
creating a deeper cavity. The deeper 
tones are at once accentuated. 

This naturally leads to the considera- 
tion of the corners of the mouth. Is any 
tightening necessary? In some speakers 
it is noticeable; in some it is not. A 
simple experiment will throw light on 
the subject. By placing the little fin- 
gers inside the corners of the mouth the 
average pitch of the sound is imme- 
diately lowered so much that it becomes 
a very unnatural sound; the resonat- 
ing chambers between the front teeth 
and the lips have become deeper and 
broader. It follows then, that if those 
resonance chambers cannot be made 
small enough to reinforce high pitched 
sounds, some assistance is necessary in 
certain cases by the withdrawal of the 
corners of the mouth. 

Finally the lower “S”. Elementally 
it is not so powerful as the “floating” 
variety. In combining with “t” it pre- 
sents almost insuperable difficulties. 
(There are upwards of two hundred 
words beginning “st,” in an average 
dictionary, beside those ending “st’’.) 
The tip of the tongue must pass right 
through the length of the lower and 
upper front teeth. The action causes 
a break or a lisping sound between the 
two sounds. The transition from one 
sound to the other, beginning from the 
position of the “floating ‘S’” is both 
facile and speedy. 





KNOW YOUR CHILD’S SCHOOL 


Parents should visit schools for two reasons. 
First, to understand something of modern 
school methods. Second, to make the ac- 
quaintance of the teacher who is so very im- 
portant in the child’s life. 

Much criticism of modern education is due 
to lack of information. Teaching methods 
change constantly and they usually change for 
the better, but some of us find it easier to 
criticise than to find out what is really going 
on—Rosert E. Sruon, in Chidren, The Maga- 
sine for Parents. 





The Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates are offering fine programs in 
Columbus and New York, resnectively. Have 
you made your plans to attend? 











ENGLISH SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Joun D. Wricut* 


(Concluded) 


HOUGH we shall still be in L. C. 

C. schools, we can now slip out of 

the worst slums and visit the two 
schools for pupils of thirteen years and 
over. 

The one for girls is in the Nightingale 
Road, Balham, and is, and has been since 
its establishment, under the principal- 
ship of Miss Hopson. 

The name Nightingale Lane conveys 
a deceptive impression of something 
green and countrified. As a matter of 
fact it is a closely built up city street. 
But Oak Lodge is a nice old private 
house in generous grounds with trees 
and flowers and vegetable gardens and 
lawn, that has been adapted to the pur- 
poses of the school. 

The principal, Miss Hopson, ‘received 
me most cordially, but not hospitably, 
for she was in the throes of getting ready 
for the “School Sports” on the following 
day, which corresponds to our commence- 
ment, and is the occasion for open 
house to all friends and patrons, and an 
exhibition of all phases of work and 
play of the pupils. 

Miss Hopson is a woman past middle 
life, of strong personality and force of 
character. It is really her school. She 
has been its head since its foundation 
nearly twenty years ago. 

It was luncheon time, and when I 
suggested that I go away and return 
in the afternoon she said, “Come again 
next week and you can see all you wish.” 
However, I found much difficulty in 
actually getting away, as she insisted on 
taking me out where the entire bunch 
of seventy-five girls were taking off their 
rubber soled gymnastic shoes and put- 
ting on their regular footwear, and in 
letting me talk with them and with 
the head teacher, and in showing me 
their dress-making and laundry work 
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and the language work that is closely 
coordinated with their trade instruction. 


We also saw the dormitories and the 
girls at their mid-day meal. Everything 
about the place proclaims efficiency and 
good sense. I consider those girls as 
among the most fortunate of the deaf 
pupils I have found anywhere in the 
world. 

I have never seen language work so 
fully and efficiently connected with shop 
work as there. The girls are trained 
to describe in a most full and pains- 
taking way every detail of each opera- 
tion, and learn the entire language con- 
nected with the materials, origin, cost, 
method of handling, making out of bills 
for work and checking bills for materials 
used. 

They are trained to be dressmakers, 
embroiderers and laundresses, as well as 
given careful instruction and training 
in what Miss Hopson calls “house- 
wifery.” She said that the girls were 
all easily placed in excellent positions 
when they finished school and that they 
got the same pay as hearing girls. She 
said she had no graduate of the school 
unoccupied. 

The head teacher showed me one of 
the dresses made by an older girl, and 
the “composition,” statement of cost of 
materials and time of labor, and the very 
business-like bill for the dress. It was a 
most creditable thing. 

The head teacher confessed an almost 
morbid fear of her pupils growing deaf- 
er an? deafer till they cannot hear at 
all and of sending them out of school 
without sufficient ability to read the lips 
to carry them through life. I under- 
stood her to say that she had had that 
unfortunate experience in one case, and 
now was very careful not to let the pu- 
pils become dependent upon their hear- 
ing, and always spoke to them in plain 
sight and in such a tone that they would 
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have to read the lips in order to under- 
stand. 

She is justified, undoubtedly, in keep- 
ing this possibility in mind, but I think 
she rather carries it to an extreme. I 
think that with a few minutes each day 
devoted exclusively to the hearing of 
language and to natural response, she 
would not lead to an excessive depend- 
ence upon hearing and would preserve, 
or create, an exceedingly valuable ability 
to converse without seeing when occa- 
sion demanded. 

There are three teachers for class 
room work and three more for the trade 
work. All are women, and all seemed 
to be exceptionally capable and desirable. 
I look upon this school as one of the 
most satisfactory I have ever seen. 

The school for boys over thirteen 
years of age is located in the suburb 
of Anerly, on Versailles Road, and is in 
some respects a surprise. 

I found the classes in open booths 
that line one side of the grassy play- 
ground. There were four classes of 
twelve or thirteen pupils each. The 
teachers are all men. 

There are well equipped class rooms 
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SCHOOL FOR OLDER DEAF GIRLS. 
SEEN FROM THE PRINCIPAL’S WINDOW 


GYM- 


in the buildings for use in bad weather, 
but Mr. Boyer, the principal, told me 
that they were able to use the out-of- 
door class rooms most of the time be- 
tween April and October. 


The classes alternate between shop 
work and study. One day a class spends 
the morning from eight-thirty to twelve 
in the shops and the afternoon in the 
class rooms. The next day that class 
spends the morning from nine to twelve 
in the class room and the afternoon in 
the shops. The afternoon session is 
from two to four. 


The school “plant” and grounds are 
very ample for the one hundred boys 
in attendance. It consists of a number 
of small brick “homes” in which groups 
of fifteen boys live, the smaller boys 
under the care of a matron and the 
larger under a resident master, and one 
or two larger buildings for school room 
and gymnastic purposes. 

Mr. Boyer told me that there would 
never be another arrangement so com- 
modious provided by the County Coun- 
cil for a single school. This one, having 
been originally designed for both boys 
and girls, is really a double school. The 
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number of boys increased so rapidly that 
their side was too small, while the whole 
is slightly larger than they actually need. 

The general physical conditions seem- 
ed to be excellent, though the washing 
facilities were rather limited. Every- 
thing was in “apple-pie” order. 

The general knowledge and education- 
al equipment of the pupils and the lip- 
reading and use of language seemed to 
me better than I had previously found, 
and was quite good. There was a better 
educational equipment in the way of 
maps, teaching aids and text books. 

The Empire Exhibition then open at 
Wembley had stimulated the study of 
the British Empire in the schools, and 
wherever I went I found the world maps 
out and the lesson being given on Em- 
pire geography. If the pupils can be 
made familiar with the geography of 
the empire they will have covered that 
branch of education quite fully. 

The boys are given real trade instruc- 
tion in cabinet making and boot making, 
and the principal told me that nearly a 
hundred per cent followed their school 
trade when they went out into the world. 
The boys make all the shoes worn in 
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SSROOMS AT ANERLY, THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOL 


the school and repair them. Their work 
in this line was strong and substantial 
but not elegant, but their work in wood 
was wonderfully fine and often beauti- 
ful. They have had the same instructor 
in cabinet making for more than twenty 
years. 

In fact, in all these schools, both in 
location and in staff, I find a continuity 
and permanence that I consider highly 
desirable. Principals and teachers have 
usually been in their particular school 
for many years, and even longer in the 
general work. Of course, while this 
makes for efficiency it also has a tend- 
ency to fossilize and check an effort to 
keep up with the progress of the world, 
and I do not find a familiarity with other 
people’s work that would be helpful, 
even if it is what is going on in a 
neighbor’s school. 

I spent an hour and a half one after- 
noon with Mr. B. P. Jones at his office 
in the London County Council Hall. He 
is the head of the L. C. C. organization 
for the blind and deaf in the elementary 
schools of London.* He claims credit 





*Mr. Jones has retired since this article was 
written.—Editor. 
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for the idea of keeping the pupils in day 
schools up to the age of thirteen and 
then separating them by sexes and plac- 
ing them in residential schools till they 
are sixteen, and giving each one trade 
instruction as distinguished from mere 
manual training. The schools at Anerly 
and Oak Lodge are of his founding. 
We talked a good part of the time on 
the subject of the classes and schools for 
the partially deaf. Mr. Jones is aware 
that they are not functioning as was 
planned. He thinks this has arisen from 
the fact that these classes are enrolled 
in the schools for the deaf and not in 
the elementary schools from which the 
pupils have been taken. He is expect- 
ing to open some new classes for the 
partially deaf which shall be in the build- 
ings and under the direct control of the 
elementary school principals, and for 
whom those principals and the special 
teachers will be held responsible. He 
told me that the average time that the 
partially deaf pupils spend in the classes 
for the partially deaf is only two 
years. After that they either return 
to the elementary schools or leave school 
forever at fourteen. I hope this will 
not prevent the formation of classes for 
the partially deaf in the schools for the 
deaf as I think that is an excellent thing. 


“SCHOOL JOURNEYS” OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
SCHOOLS. 

In several cases while visiting the day 
schools in London conducted by the 
London County Council I found that 
the greater part of the pupils were ab- 
sent on what is called a “School Jour- 
ney.” This, it seems, has become an 
established institution in certain of the 
L. C. C. schools, and I was impressed 

with the real value of the plan. 

Each summer a group that includes 
nearly all the primary and advanced pu- 
pils goes, in company with one or two 
teachers and helpers, for a two weeks 
stay at some place on the seashore, or 
in the country. 

The London County Council makes a 
small appropriation toward defraying 


the expenses of the “Journey,” and us- 
ually the travelers are housed in a con- 
vent, or “Camp Fire Girls” hotel, or in 
some building that is given for their use 
at small expense. But the Council ap- 
propriation and the generosity of friends 
do not entirely defray the cost, and dur- 
ing the winter the pupils get up enter- 
tainments, make fancy work articles for 
sale at Christmas time, make candy for 
sale, and in many other ingenious ways 
manage to earn enough money to com- 
plete the amount required. 

All through the winter months in 
school the coming outing is made the 
subject of language work and study in 
order that the greatest possible benefit 
may be derived from the experience. I 
was deeply impressed with the devotion 
and intelligence that was shown by the 
teachers in their painstaking preparation 
of material that would prepare the pu- 
pils to observe and understand the things 
around them in the unfamiliar environ- 
ment. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Gilroy, 
principal ef the Ackmar Road Day 
School, and Miss Hudson of the Hearn- 
ville Road School, as well as the gener- 
ous kindness of two of the girls, Jean 
Hollands and Kathleen Eckley, who gave 
me their own precious note books of 
the trip, I am able to share with others 
the very complete preliminary note book 
and the daily journal written on the 
spot, as well as the simplified form of 
preliminary note book prepared for the 
younger girls. 

I have also received, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. W. Fisher of the Hugh 
Myddelton Day School of the L. C. C., 
one of the Journals kept by the boys 
during their School Journey, and the re- 
port made to the County Council. No 
preliminary note book was prepared for 
the boys such as Miss Hudson and Miss 
Gilroy made for their girls, but there 
were many lessons during the winter on 
the subject of what was likely to be 
seen and done on the Journey. 

When one sees the living conditions 
and the school environment of these 
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London boys and girls, it is poignantly 
driven home how much they need just 
the experiences that these outings af- 
ford. The official report says, “For 
many of the children their Journey was 
the first occasion when their surround- 
ings and daily life harmonized with the 
teaching they had received of the love 
of God and of God as Creator of a 
beautiful world full of kindly and sym- 
pathetic people.” 

I am glad to think that in my own 
country there is only one school for the 
deaf whose pupils have a home and 
school environment closely similar to 
those of the pupils in these London 
County Council Schools. That is the 
Twenty-third Street Day School in the 
City of New York. Even there, I think, 
the boys and girls get more glimpses of 
that “beautiful world” and the “sym- 
pathetic people” to which the Hugh 
Myddelton report refers, than do the 
boys and girls of some of the London 
schools I visited. 

I believe that it would be extremely 
desirable if School Journeys could be 
arranged for the older pupils of the 
Twenty-third Street, New York day 
school similar to those provided for the 
London boys and girls, and I hope this 
idea will be given careful consideration 
by the authorities in that school. It 
seems to me, also, that some modifica- 
‘tion of the plan might very well be 
adopted by many of our schools, and 
that from a language teaching and men- 
tal developing standpoint the results 
would be very valuable. 

I did not manage to get to Stoke-on- 
Trent this time to see again the school 
of my old friend, Mr. A. J. Story, whom 
I saw several times in London whither 
he had transferred his activities, but I 
have the pleasantest recollections of the 
night and day I spent there a few years 
earlier, and of the fine, efficient, well- 
organized school he was then conduct- 
ing. It is one of the show schools of 
England, and deservedly so. 

The last schools I will speak of were 
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among the first that I visited during the 


present stay in England. 


The West of England Royal Institu- | 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb is located | 
in the quaint and historically interest- | 


ing town of Exeter. 


It was established in 1826, so it isa | 
century old. There were one hundred | 
thirteen pupils, both boys and girls, rang- ~ 
ing from seven to eighteen years of age. © 


The man who has for many years 
been its principal has recently retired on 
a pension and an alert, enterprising and 
intelligent young Scotchman, Mr. Lan- 
dels, is now in charge. 

The buildings are in excellent repair 
and sufficiently commodious and _ the 
grounds are ample, with great gardens 
where much of the fruit and vegetables 
consumed by the school is grown. 

The physical conditions seemed to 
me excellent and the spirit of the teach- 
ing force admirable. 

The educational results and standards 
were rather lower than in a similar in- 
stitution in America, but the language 
comprehension and use was excellent. 
It seemed to me the speech and lip-read- 
ing of the totally and congenitally deaf 
pupils was not so good as it might be, 
and most of those who took part in 
the exercises I saw had either heard at 
one time or were not totally deaf. 

All seemed happy and well cared for, 
and I found in the principal a keen in- 
terest in the welfare and success of 
each pupil. 

I have sometimés deplored the ap- 
parent exploiting of the time and labor 
of pupils in schools for the deaf for the 
benefit of the institution, but in this case 
it seemed to me Mr. Landels’ tendency 
was to “lean over backward” in his 
strong desire to avoid this undesirable 
condition. With the ample field and 
garden space available there is a very 
fine opportunity to teach professional 
gardening and fruit raising to the pu- 
pils. Such employments have always 
seemed to me exceptionally desirable for 
the deaf, and Mr. Landels agrees with 
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me, especially, as he said, since the ma- 
jority of his pupils come from the coun- 
try villages and must return to them. 
“But,” said he, “till I can educate my 
board of directors to the point of view 
that they are not going to reduce the 
cost of running the school by the intro- 
duction of pupil labor on our farm and 
gardens by substituting it for the labor of 
paid workers at present employed; and 
till I can have them accept the proposi- 
tion that the cost may even be increased, 
since those who teach the agricultural 
arts will have to be paid as teachers and 
not as laborers; I am not going to allow 
the pupils to work in the fields except 
as they may desire to do so in their 
hours of recreation.” 


The school is purely oral in all its 
educational work, but I noticed that even 
the “semi-deaf” and “semi-mute” pupils 
employed among themselves a sort of 
local, home-made system of signs, though 
both were able to speak and read the 
lips quite well. 


Much the greatest stress is laid upon 
the teaching of language and giving of 
a rudimentary education, and shop work 
is quite subordinate and given only as 
manual training, not as trade teaching. 
There are classes in boot-making, book- 
binding, and wood work. 


It seemed to me that the school was 
going to benefit by the acquisition of this 
young, energetic and ambitious man. 


The Bristol Institution for Deaf Chil- 
dren is located at Kingsdown Parade, 
Kingsdown. The principal, Mr. J. W. 
Robinson, is a man of long experience 
in the work, another Scotchman. There 
are two men teachers and two women 
teachers. Mr. Robinson also teaches 
a class. 


There were forty-five resident pupils 
and ten day pupils. The building is 
very pleasant but rather cramped for 
so many pupils. There are only three 
school rooms for the five classes. In 
two of the rooms a cloth hung in the 
center makes two school rooms of. each, 


and the confusion that results is not 
good. 


The school is under the control-of the 
“Education Committee” of Bristol, and 
pupils are admitted at any time. The re- 
sult is that even the meager grading that 
might be possible among fifty-five pupils 
ranging in age from seven to sixteen 
and with only five teachers is much up- 
set by the frequent injection of new 
comers into the classes. 


I am struck in all these schools by 
the entire absence of text books in the 
hands of the pupils. All the material 
is, as one might say, literally masti- 
cated and pre-digested by the teacher 
before being given to the pupil, who 
eventually gets it into a flimsy paper 
copy book, but only in homeopathic 
quantities. 


The standards of education were low, 
the speech was very poor, and the lip- 
reading very limited. It is an oral 
school, so far as I was shown, but is 
put down in the official statistics of 
English schools as both oral and manual. 

Plymouth, from which our Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed, is the home of the last 
school of which I shall speak. It is a 
day school for the deaf conducted by the 
Plymouth Educational Committee. It 
was put down in the official report as in 
the Salisbury Road, but it was not there, 
having been moved to an adjunct build- 
ing of St. Jude’s church. 


The session opens at 9.30 and contin- 
ues till 12.30, is resumed at two and lasts 
till four. / 


The principal, Miss Robertson, told 
me that a new property had been pur- 
chased for the school, but after it had 
been acquired it was discovered, to the 
chagrin 6f the authorities, that there 
were restrictions upon it that prevented 
its use for a school, but another location 
has since been supplied. 


In the meantime she was obliged to 
conduct three or more classes in one 
large room and two or more in another. 
The conditions reminded me of those I 
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met so often in India, when in some 
cases all classes were in one large room 
and the resulting confusion was a great 
handicap. 

Miss Robertson had forty-three pupils, 
boys and girls, ranging in age from eight 
to eighteen, and one experienced teacher, 
a student-teacher and an untrained help- 
er, besides herself. 

The circumstances did not permit of 
a high standard of educational work, 
and I found the use and comprehension 
of spoken language rather limited. 

The work is conducted orally. The 
pupils have a little training in wood- 
work outside the school, but there is no 
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provision in the school for any manual 
training. 

Miss Robertson seemed very much im- 
pressed and interested with the results 
I was able to show her in the beginnings 
of teaching a hearing vocabulary to two 
of her pupils, and assured me that she 
would continue the effort to carry out 
my suggestions, which she did, and re- 
ported very favorably later. 

There seemed a certain lack of coor- 
dination and consecutiveness which de- 
tracted from efficiency, but the spirit in 
which the entire teaching force of the 
school conducted their work impressed 
me with its earnestness and devotion. 





PRACTICAL ACOUSTIC TRAINING 





A class of 


—International Newsreel Photo 


upils with partial hearing, at the Lexington Avenue School, New York City, having a lesson 


with the ey aie arty a modern electrical device which enables each child to regulate the sound ac- 


cording to the 


egree of his hearing. The teacher uses an ordinary conversational tone. 


Such a device 


is most helpful in securing good voices, modulation and inflection from the pupils. 
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THE CONVENTION IN 
COLUMBUS 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf will be held at the State School 
for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, from 
June 27 to July 2, 1927. The program 
was not complete when this notice 
was prepared for the press, but a survey 
of the tentative outline showed many 
points of great interest to educators of 
the deaf everywhere. 

Demonstrations of classroom work 
and exhibits of industrial and other 
school products will be held every morn- 
ing from 9 to 11 o'clock; there will be 
special addresses by noteworthy speak- 
ers from outside the profession at 11 
o'clock each day, and the afternoons will 
be given to papers and demonstrations 
by teachers of the deaf, with especial 
stress on the question of industries. 
Recreation will also be a_ prominent 
feature, so that those in attendance may 
have ample opportunity to see their 
friends and to return home refreshed 
in body as well as mind. 

The business meeting of the Conven- 
tion will be held on Saturday morning, 
July 2, and a special business meeting 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is 
called (see May Votta Review, page 
308) for Thursday evening, June 30, at 
8 o'clock. 





PROGRESSIVE ORAL 
ADVOCATES 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
will be held at Public School 47, Twenty- 
third Street Day-School for the Deaf, 
New York City, on June 23, 24, 25, 1927. 
As in other years, demonstrations of 
Oral and Acoustic work will have an 
important place on the program. These 
should be of interest to parents, physi- 
cians, and many others, as well as 
teachers. There will also be several 

features for the hard of hearing. 
The sessions will begin early, and 


each one will have material of. vital im- 
portance for presentation. The first 
session is not a formal opening, but a 
program of interest to every teacher. 

A banquet is a feature of the annual 
meetings and is the source of great 
inspiration. There is good food—and 
the talks strike the key-note of the meet- 
ing. There is opportunity to renew old 
friendships and to make new ones. 
Don’t miss the banquet! 

Convention headquarters: Hotel Com- 
modore. 





SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 

Central Institute for the Deaf, of St. 
Louis, announces an Intensive Course 
of Lectures and Demonstrations to be 
held in New York City, June 27 to July 
2, inclusive, 1927. 

This course will be presented by Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, director, and Miss 
Julia M. Connery, principal, of Central 
Institute, and will include: 


By Dr. Gotpstern: A comprehensive pre- 
sentation of The Acoustic Method, setting 
forth the systematic course of exercises (syn- 
thetic and analytic), as originated at Central 
Institute——anatomy and physiology of the ear, 
demonstrated by models, specimens, charts and 
lantern slides,—functional tests of hearing by 
tuning forks, Galton whistles and voice,—the 
audiometer, audiograms and their significance, 
—with a group of pupils to practically illus- 
trate the various phases of this work. 

By Miss Connery: Mechanism of Voice. 
Tone placing—Resonance—Accent—Rhythm— 
Emphasis—Inflection—Phrasing—Interpretation. 

Miss Connery prefers to demonstrate with 
the totally deaf child. 

Hours: Five hours daily during the 
week (a total of thirty hours) will be 


devoted to the presentation of this course. 
All Oral Teachers of the Deaf are 
invited to attend. 
Place of Lectures will be announced 


later. 
Fee for Course—$25.00. 


Enrollments are being received now. 
Communications to be addressed to— 
Secretary, Central Institute for the 


- Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
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THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


Dr. Frank Crane, writer of sermonettes and 
comments which are widely published and 
eagerly read, has written upon the splendid 
work of the Federation of Leagues of the 
Hard of Hearing in behalf of the child with 
hearing handicap. 

Just why educators of the deaf have so long 
overlooked the problem of the hard of hearing 
child is not clear; they have certainly been 
aware of his existence and perhaps better than 
any other group have been in position to help 
him. But little had been done in an organized 
way for this child in need until the organiza- 
tions of the hard of hearing tackled the prob- 
lem. These organizations are of very recent 
origin, relatively, yet already they can point 
to splendid successes in arousing public inter- 
est in this neglected group of children and in 
initiating movements for their assistance and 
training. 

The training of the hard of hearing child is 
pecularly the task of the trained teacher of 
the deaf; only the well-trained teacher of the 
deaf can give him the needed help and training 
not only in lip-reading, but in speech correc- 
tion, in articulation, in voice development and 
in language development. The difference be- 
tween the deaf child and the hard of hearing 
child is of one degree, chiefly, and this should 
be emphasized at this time. Too long has 
the profession held aloof from this service it 
was best prepared to render. All praise to 
the Organizations of Hard of Hearing for 
their initiative, for their sympathetic and 
courageous grappling with the problems. Their 
successes will arouse interest and public ap- 
preciation in the work for the deaf. Let us 
join with them in their distinguished efforts 
and offer the best skill and technique in the 
profession in aid of the hard of hearing child. 
—Virginia Guide. 





“HIGHER SALARIES, BETTER 
TEACHERS” 


The New York World on March 18 had 
an important editorial on “Higher Salaries, 
Better Teachers.” New York City proposes 
an increase of $14,000,000 a year in the 
salaries of teachers, school officials, janitors, 
clerks, and others in city educational service. 
This important proposition is the recom- 
mendation of a committee appointed by 
Mayor Walker and Chairman Ryan of the 
City Board of Education. 

“In recommending these increases the 
committee on teachers’ salaries declares that 
they are neither an adjustment to the cost 
of living increase nor a gratuity. The com- 
mittee finds that the increased cost of liv- 
ing has decreased since 1920, when the 
teachers last secured legislation increasing 
salaries, and that there are few positions 
out of teaching that would offer a better 
inducement to teachers than the salaries 
they now receive. 

“It justifies the increased cost by the need 
for increasing efficiency, collected evidence 
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having shown that the schools are not 
attracting the best teaching material from 
high schools and colleges. To accomplish 
this it proposes a new basis of paying 
teachers by making qualifications a factor 
in regulation of pay. It provides a qualify- 
ing examination for teachers in the lower 
grades, the passing of which, together with 
a college degree, would enable them to 
obtain the maximum pay of teachers in the 
higher grades. This plan, it is suggested, 
will hold in the service of the younger 
children some of the best teachers who 
would otherwise be lured into the upper 
grade classes or into high schools. 


“Teachers are paid according to prepara- 
tion and qualifications and efficiency rather 
than according to the grade of class or the 
age of pupils taught. 


“For the higher positions in the Depart- 
ment of Education large increases are pro- 
vided. The pay of high school principals 
and district superintendents is raised to $10,- 
000, examiners and training school principals 
to $11,000, associate superintendents to $12,- 
500, the superintendent of schools from $20,- 
000 to $25,000, and the presidents of the 
city’s free colleges from $12,500 to $18,000. 


“These salaries, which will be far in ad- 
vance of rates paid in similar positions in 
any other school systems or colleges in the 
country, are justified by the committee by 
the statement that it believes the compen- 
sation should be adequate ‘to attract the 
best trained and most experienced educators 
not only in New York City but also 
throughout the country.’ 


“Only that result can warrant the cost. 
Only close and expert watching can deter- 
mine how far the hope is going to be 
realized.”—Journal of Education. 





Miss Ella Frances Lynch, author, educator, 
and President of the National League of 
Teacher-Mothers, says: 


“Tf little children are not taught to observe 
law and order in the home, older children 
will not observe it outside the home. 


“God knew what He was doing when He 
gave children fathers and mothers. They 
cannot afford to delegate their job. 


“The parents who say they cannot control 
their adolescent boys and girls are probably 
right. But it is between the ages of two and 
seven that parental control should be es- 
tablished. 


“Simplicity, obedience, orderliness, reverence, 
work—these are the lessons our children should 
learn in babyhood, and no one can teach them 
as well as a mother. 


“Homes and mothers have too often evaded 


_ their job in the America of today. That is 


why we face this crisis in our children.” 
—Children, the Magasine for Parents. 
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ADAPTABILITY 
A cheerful old bear at the Zoo 
Could always find something to do. 
When it bored him, you know, 
To walk to and fro; 
He reversed it, and walked fro and to. 
—Anon. 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Knowing that the daughter of the house 
was quite hard of hearing, the visitor had no 
qualms about making her comments rather 
personal. 

“Your daughter has such an innocent ex- 
pression on her face,” she said to the mother. 

The latter appeared startled at the remark. 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” she declared. Then, 
turning to her daughter, she raised her voice, 
“Kathleen,” she demanded, “what have you 
been doing?” 





HISTORICAL DATA 


The class was being questioned in English 
history and the discussion was about Henry 
VIII and his times. The teacher touched 
upon Anne Boleyn and her career. 

“What,” she asked, “did Henry VIII do to 
Anne Boleyn?” 

“Please, miss,” said one little girl promptly, 
“he ironed on her.” 

“Ironed on her!” exclaimed the teacher. 
“What do you mean?” 

Dy right here in the book,” insisted the 
girl. 

“Let me see it,” asked the teacher. 

The girl then brought her the history and 
pointed to the place where it read: “Henry 
pressed his suit on Anne Boleyn.” 





WHY, INDEED? 


Little John was always eager for knowledge. 
One day while out walking with his father 
he passed a tree he had not seen before. 

“What is that tree?” he wanted to know. 

“That is an elm tree,” replied his father. 

“Why do they call it an elm tree?” asked 
John. 

“Why do they call you John?” demanded his 
father, a little impatient at the long series of 
questions that had been asked that morning. 

“I don’t know—” thoughtfully. “Why do 
they call me John, father?” 

—Harper’s Monthly. 


— VOLTS = 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM 

“So this is Chautauqua,” he remarked, and 
then he quoted, “‘... where Nature and 
Art unite to bless all who land on its shores, 
wander among its forests, float on its waters, 
enter its halls, and enjoy its fellowship.’ 
Well, I believe it.” 

The girl did not answer except to press a 
trifle closer as they walked. 

“I guess we have about made the rounds 
and may as well rest for a while,” finally said 
the man, as he looked around for a satis- 
factory seat. “I wonder what time it is?” 

“Well, it can’t be four o’clock yet,” argued 
the girl, arousing herself from her silence, 
“because I told Ranny I would be at the hotel 
by four—and I’m not.” 








WHEN BLACKSMITHS WERE TAILORS 


Sir Lancelot, in days of old, 
Wore armor made of steel; 
And everywhere this knight did go, 
Right noble did he feel. 
He was invited into court 
To dine with Lady Hausers, 
But spilled some water on his suit, 
And rusted his best trousers. 
—Fun. 





CONSTANT UNTO DEATH! 


His companion bent over the dying man to 
catch the last faintly whispered words. The 
utterance came with pitiful feebleness, yet 
with sufficient clearness to be easily understood. 

“I’m dying—I know that,” whispered the 
patient, faintly. “Go—go to—Nancy. Tell— 
tell her I died—with her name on my lips; 
that I—I loved her—alone—always ...... 
And Daisy. Tell Daisy—tell her—her the 
same thing.” 





ONE CAN’T HAVE TOO MUCH OF A 
GOOD THING 


Willie wanted a dog, and his rich uncle 
met his hint to that effect by saying, “Well, 
Willie, suppose I do give you $200.00 for a 
dog. Would you spend all that for one dog, 
or would you buy a pretty good dog, and put 
the rest of the money in the savings bank?” 

“Uncle,” said Willie, frankly, “if you leave 
it to me, I’ll buy two hundred one-dollar dogs.” 
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Schools for Deaf Children 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 

Provides an education by most advanced methods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 








A Pupil at Her Music lesson 





MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used _ exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 
dress 


At the tomb of the Unknown Soldier MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
a Kensington, Maryland 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 








A COURSE IN ENGLISH ORDER NOW 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools “DISEASES OF THE EAR IN 


By J. W. JONES SCHOOL CHILDREN” 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf An Essay on the 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised $0.60 PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 


Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades .60 
Book Ill, for High School Grades, revised b 
and a Self-Instructor _ 75 y 


ae Seer om Pupils’ ‘of the 3rd and » James Kerr Love, M.D. 


These books are especially a on ed to. —— Price, $1.75 plus 10c postage 


Published by Send orders to 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
ee a WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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